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I. 
"Ambrose Bradley to Alma Craik. 


Versailles, , 18—, 

Lk gpeny ss ALMA,—I came here from Rouen this day week, 

and have more than once sat down to write to you; 
but my heart was too full, and the words would not come, until 
to-day. Since we parted—since at your loving intercession I con- 
sented to wander abroad for a year, and to write you the record 
of my doings from time to time—I have been like a man in the 
Inferno, miserable, despairing, thinking only of the Paradise from 
which he has fallen ; in other words, my sole thought has been of 
the heavenly days now past, and of you. 

Well, I must not talk of that; I must conquer my passionate 
words, and try to write coldly, dispassionately, according to promise, 
of the things that I have seen. That I can do so at all, will be 
a proof to you, my darling, that I am already much better. Another 
proof is that I am almost able (as you will see when you read on) to 
resume my old British prerogative of self-satisfied superiority over 
everything foreign, especially over everything French. It is extra- 
ordinary how thoroughly national even a cold-blooded cosmopolite 
becomes when he finds himself daily confronted by habits of thought 
he does not understand. 

I am staying at a small hotel on the Paris side of Versailles, 
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within easy reach of the gay city either by train or tram. I have 
exchanged my white neckcloth for a black necktie, and there is 
nothing in my dress or manner to make me out for that most 
disagreeable of fishes out of water—a Parson in Paris! I see my 
clerical brethren sometimes, white-tied, black-coated, broad-brim’d- 
hatted, striding along the boulevards defiantly, or creeping down bye- 
streets furtively, or peeping like guilty things into the windows of the 
photograph shops in the Rue Rivoli. As I pass them by in my 
rough tourist’s suit, they doubtless take me for some bagman out for 
a holiday ; and I—I smile in my sleeve, thinking how out of place 
they seem, here in Lutetia of the Parisians. But my heart goes out 
most to those other brethren of mine, who draw their light from 
Rome. One pities them deeply oz, in the time of their tribulation, 
as they crawl, forlorn and despised, about their weary work. The 
public prints are full of cruel things concerning them, hideous 
lampoons, unclean caricatures ; what the Communist left surviving 
the journalist daily hacks and stabs. And indeed, the whole of this 
city presents the peculiar spectacle of a people without religion, 
without any sort of spiritual aspiration. Even that vague effluence 
of transcendental liberalism, which is preached by some of their 
leading poets and thinkers, is pretty generally despised. Talking 
with a leading bookseller the other day concerning your idol, Victor 
Hugo, and discussing his recent utterances on religious subjects, I 
found the good dourgeois to be of opinion that the great poet’s brain 
was softening through old age and personal vanity! The true hero 
of the hour, now all the tinsel of the Empire is rubbed away, is a 
writer named Zola, originally a printer’s devil, who is to modem 
light literature what Schopenhauer is to philosophy—a dirty, muddy, 
gutter-searching pessimist, who translates the “anarchy” of the 
ancients into the bestial argo¢ of the Quartier Latin. 

It has been very well said by a wit of this nation that if on any 
fine day the news arrived in Paris that “ God was dead,” it would not 
cause the slightest astonishment or interest in a single sa/on ; indeed, 
to all political intents and purposes the Divinity is regarded as 
extinct. A few old-fashioned people go to church, and here and 
there in the streets you see little girls in white going to confirmation ; 
but the majority of the people are entirely without the religious senti- 
ment in any form. A loathsome publication, with hideous illustra- 
tions, called the “ Bible pour Rire,” is just now being issued in 
penny numbers ; and the character of its humour may be guessed 
when I tell you that one of the pictures represents the “ bon Dieu,” 
dressed like an old clothesman, striking a lucifer on the sole of his boot, 
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while underneath are the words, “ And God said, Let there be 
Light!” The same want of good taste, to put reverence aside as 
out of the question, is quite as manifest in the higher literature, as 
where Hugo himself, in a recent poem, thus describes the Tout- 
Puissant, or All-Powerful :— 

Pris d’un vieux rhumatisme incurable a I’échine, 

Aprés avoir créé le monde, et la machine 

Des astres péle-méle au fond des horizons, 

La vie et l’engrenage énorme des saisons, 

La fleur, l’oiseau, la femme, et l’abime, et la terre, 

Dieu s'est laissé tomber dans son fauteuil-Voltaire ! 
Is it any wonder that a few simple souls, who still cherish a certain 
reverence for the obsolete orthodox terminology, should go over in 
despair to Rome? 

One of the great questions of the day, discussed in a spirit of 
the most brutal secularity, is Divorce. I know your exalted views on 
this subject, your love of the beautiful old fashion which made mar- 
riage eternal, a sacrament of souls, not to be abolished even by death 
itself. Well, our French neighbours wish to render it a simple con- 
tract, to be dissolved at the whim of the contracting parties. Their 
own social life, they think, is a living satire on the old dispensation. 

But I sat down to write you a letter about myself, and here I am 
prosing about the idle topics of the day, from religion to the matri- 
monial musical glasses. I am wonderfully well in body; in fact, 
never better. But oh, my Alma, I am still miserably sick of 
soul! More than ever do I perceive that the world wants a creed. 
When the idea of God is effaced from society, it becomes—this Paris 
—a death’s head with a mask of pleasure :— 

The time is out of joint—ah cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right ! 


All my foolish plans have fallen like a house of cards. I myself 
seem strangling in the evils of the modern snake of Pessimism. If it 
were not for you, my guardian angel, my star of comfort, I think I 
should try euthanasia. Writetome! Tell me of yourself, of Fensea ; 
no news that comes from my heaven on earth will fail to interest and 
soothe me. What do you think of my successor? and what does 
the local Inquisition think of him? Next to the musjc of your voice 
will be the melody of your written words. And forgive this long 
rambling letter. I write of trifles light as air, because I cannot write 
of what is deepest in my heart. 
Yours always, 
AMBROSE BRADLEY. 
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Il. 
From Alma Craik to Ambrose Bradley. 


THANKS, DEAREST AmBROSE, for your long and loving letter. It 
came to me in good season, when I was weary and anxious on your 
account, and I am grateful for its good tidings and its tone of grow- 
ing cheerfulness. You see my prescription is already working 
wonders, for you wrote like your old self—-almost! I am so glad 
that you are well in health, so thankful you are beginning to forget 
your trouble. If such a cure is possible in a few short weeks, what 
will time not do in a year? 

There is no news, that is, none worth telling. 

Your successor (since you ask concerning him) is a mild old 
gentleman with the most happy faith in a@// the articles of the 
Athanasian creed—particularly that of eternal punishment, which he 
expounds with the most benevolent of smiles. I should say he will 
be a favourite ; indeed, he is a favourite already, though he has the 
disadvantage, from the spinster point of view, of being a very, very 
married man. He has a wife and seven children, all girls, and is far 
too poor in this world’s goods to think much of his vested interest in 
those of the next world. I have heard him preach once, which has 
sufficed. 

What you say of life in France interests me exceedingly, and my 
heart bleeds for those poor priests of the despised yet divine creed. 
If you had not taught me a purer and a better faith, I think I should 
be a Roman Catholic, and even as it is, I can feel nothing but 
sympathy for the Church which, after all, possesses more than all 
others the form of the Christian tradition. 

Agatha Combe has returned to London. She is still full of that 
beautiful idea (was it yours or mine, or does it belong to both of us?) 
of the New Church, in which Religion, Science, and Art should all 
meet together in one temple, as the handmaids of God. I hope you 
have not dismissed it from your mind, or forgotten that, at a word 
from you, it may be realised. Agatha’s conception of it was, I fear, 2 
little too secular; her Temple of worship would bear too close a 
resemblance to her brother’s dingy Hall of Science. She has just 
finished a treatise, or essay, to be published in one of the eclectic 
magazines, the subject, “ Is growth possible to a dogmatic religion ?” 
Her answer is in the negative, and she is dreadfully severe on what 
she calls the “ tinkering” fraternity, particularly her dé¢e noire, young 
Mr. Mallock. Poor Agatha! She should have been a man by 
rights, but cruel fate, by just a movement of the balance, made her 
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the dearest of old maids, and a Blue! Under happier conditions, 
with just a little less of the intellectual leaven, she would have made 
a capital wife for such a parson as your successor ; for in spite of her 
cleverness, and what they call her infidelity, she is horribly supersti- 
tious—won’t pass a pin in the road without lifting it un, throws salt 
over her shoulders if she happens to spill a morsel, and can sell your 
fortune by the cards! Besides all this, she is a born humanitarian ; 
her thoughts for ever running on the poor, and flannel, and soup- 
kitchens, and (not to leave the lower animals out of her large heart) 
the woes of the vivisected dogs and rabbits. And yet, when the pen 
is in her hand and her controversial vein is open, she hurls her 
argumentative thunderbolts about like a positive Demon ! 

There, I am trying to rattle on, as if I were a giddy girl of 
eighteen. But my heart, like yours, is very full. Sometimes I feel 
as if you were lost to me for ever ; as if you were gone into a great 
darkness, and would never come back. Dearest, you think of me 
sometimes—nay, often ?—and when your wound is healed, you will 
come back to me, better and stronger and happier than ever, will 
you not? For am I not your Rachel, who still follows you in soul 
wherever you may go? I sit here for hours together, thinking of the 
happy days that are fled for ever ; then I wander out to the old 
churchyard, and look at the dear old vicarage, and wherever I go I 
find some traces of him I love. Yesterday I went over to the old 
abbey. Do you remember, dear, when we last met there, and swore 
our troth in the moonlight, with our ears full of the solemn mur- 
muring of the sea? 

That reminds me of what you say concerning the French agita- 
tion on the subject of Divorce. I read somé time ago an abstract 
of M. Naquet’s famous discourse—it was published in the English 
newspapers—and I felt ashamed and sad beyond measure. How 
low must a nation have fallen when one of its politicians dares to 
measure with a social foot-rule the holiest of human covenants! If 
marriage is a bond to be worn or abandoned at pleasure, if there is 
nothing more sacred between man and woman than the mere union 
of the body, God help us women, and me most of all! For has not 
God already united my soul to yours, not as yet by the sacrament of 
the Church, but by that sacrament of Love which is a!so eternal ; and 
if we were spiritually sundered, should I not die ; and if I thought 
that Death could break our sacrament of Love, should I not become 
even as those outcast ones who believe there is no God? I have 
never loved another man ; you have never loved (how often have you 
not sworn it to me!) another woman. Well, then, can man ever 
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separate what God has so joined together? Even if we were never 
man and wife in the conventional sense, even if we never stand 
together at the earthly altar, in the eyes of Heaven we are man and 
wife, and we have been united at the altar of God. This, at least, 
is my conception of Marriage. Between those that love, Divorce (as 
these hucksters call it) is impossible. 

Alas! I write wildly, and my Abelard will smile at his hand- 
maid’s eager words. “ Methinks the lady doth protest too much,” I 
hear him exclaim with Shakespeare. But I know that you hold with 
me that those things are holy beyond vulgar conception. 

Write to me again soon, All my joy in life is hearing from you. 


Ever your own, 
ALMA. 


IIT. 
From Ambrose Bradley to Alma Craik. 


Dearest ALMA,—Just a few lines to say that I am going on 
to Germany ; I will write to you again directly I come to an 
anchorage in that brave land. For I am sick of France and French- 
men ; sick of a people that have not been lessoned by misfortune, 
but still hunger for aggression and revenge ; sick of the dead-sea 
fruit of Parisian pleasure, poisoned and heart-eaten by the canker- 
worm of unbelief. Our English poetess is virtuously indignant (you 
remember) with those who underrate this nation. 

The English have a scornful insular way 

Of calling the French light, &c. 
And it is true they are not light, but with the weight of their own 
blind vanity, heavy as: lead. The curse of spiritual dulness is upon 
them. They talk rhodomontade and believe in nothing. Howl 
burn for the pure intellectual air of that nobler people which, in the 
name of the God of Justice, recently taught France so terrible a 
lesson! Here, in’ France, every man is a free agent, despising 
everything, the government which he supports, the ideas which he 
fulminates, despising most his own free, frivolous, miserable self : 
there, in Germany, each man is a patriot and a pillar of the state, 
his only dream to uphold the political fabric of a great nation. To 
efface one’s selfish interest is the first step to becoming a good 
citizen ; to believe in the government of God, follows as a natural 
consequence. 

What you say about our spiritual union, touches me to the soul, 
though it is but the echo of my own fervent belief. But I am not so 
sure that a// earthly unions, even when founded in affection and good 
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faith, are indissoluble. Surely also, there are marriages which it is 
righteous to shatter and destroy? You are a pure woman, to whom 
even a thought of impurity is impossible ; but alas! all women are 
not made in the same angelic mould, and we see every day the spec- 
tacle of men linked to partners in every respect unworthy. Surely 
you would not hold that the union of atrue man with a false woman, 
a woman who (for example) was untrue to her husband in thought 
and deed, is to last for ever? I know that is the Catholic teaching, 
that marriage is a permanent sacrament, and that no act of the 
parties, however abominable, can render either of them free to marry 
again ; and we find even such half-hearted Liberals as Gladstone 
upholding it (see his “ Ecclesiastical Essays”), and flinging mud in 
the blind face of Milton, because (out of the bitterness of his own 
cruel experience) he argued the contrary. Divorce is recognised in 
our own country and countenanced by our own religion ; and I believe 
it to be necessary for the guarantee of human happiness. What is 
most hideous in our England is the horrible institution of the civil 
Court, where causes that should be heard i” cameré are exposed 
shamefully to the light cf day ; so that men would rather bear their 
life-long torture than submit to the ordeal of a degrading publicity, 
and only shameless men and women dare to claim their freedom 
at so terrible a price. 

I intended to write only a few lines, and here am I arguing with 
you on paper, just as we used to argue in the old times vvd voce, on 
a quite indifferent question. Forgive me! And yet writing so 
seems like having one of our nice, long, cosy, serious talks. 
Discussions of this kind are like emptying one’s pockets to find 
what they contain ; I never thought I had any ideas on the subject 
till I began, schoolboy-like, to turn them out! 

God bless you, my darling! When you hear from me next, I 
shall be in the land of the “ich” and the “ nicht ich,” of beer and 
philosophy, of Deutschthum and Strasbourg pies. 

AMBROSE BRADLEY, 


IV. 
The Same to the Same. 
DeEarEsT,—I wrote to you the other day from Berlin—merely 
a line to say that my movements were uncertain, and asking you to 
address your next letter care of Gridener the banker, here at 
Frankfort. I suppose there must have been some delay in the 
transmission, or the letter must have gone astray : at all events, here 
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I ‘am, and grievously disappointed to find you have not written. 
Darling, do not keep me in suspense; but answer this by return, 
and ¢hen you shall have a long prosy letter descriptive of my recent 
experiences. Write! write ! 

AMBROSE BRADLEY, 


V. 
Alma Cratk to Ambrose Bradiecy. 

DeEarEST AMBROSE,—You are right in supposing that your letter 
from Berlin went astray ; it has certainly never reached me, and you 
can imagine my impatience in consequence. However, all’s well 
that ends well ; and the sight of your dear hand-writing is like spring 
sunshine. Since I last wrote to you I have been reading in a 
French translation those wonderful letters of Héloise to the great 
Abelard, and his to her ; and somehow they seemed to bring you 
close to me, to recall your dear face, the very sound of your beautiful 
voice. Dearest, what would you have said if I had addressed this 
letter to you in the old sweet terms used by my prototype—not for 
the world to see, but for your loving eyes alone? “ A son maitre, ou 
plutét 4 son pére ; & son époux, ou plutdt & son frére: sa servante, 
ou plutét sa fille; son épouse, ou plutdt sa sceur; 4 Ambrose, 
Alma.” All these and more are you to me, my master 
and my father, my husband and my brother; while I am at 
once your servant and your daughter, your sister and your spouse. 
Do you believe, did you ever feel inclined to believe, in the 
transmigration of souls? As I read these letters, I seem to have 
lived. before, in a stranger, stormier time ; and every word she wrote 
seemed to be the very echo of my burning heart. Ah! but our 
lot is happier, is it not? There is no shadow of sin upon us to 
darken our loving dream: we have nothing to undo, nothing to 
regret ; and surely our spiritual union is blest by God. For myself, 
I want only one thing yet to complete my-happiness—to see you 
raised as Ae was raised to a crown of honour and glory in the world. 
What I think of you, all mankind must think of you, when they 
know you as I know you, my apostle of all that is great and good. 
Ah, dearest, I would gladly die, if by so doing I could win you the 
honour you deserve. 

But I must stop now. When I begin to write to you, I scarcely 
know when to cease. Adieu, tout mon bien! 


ALMA. 
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VI. 
Ambrose Bradley to Alma Craik. 


“A Alma, sa bien-aimée épouse et sceur en Jésus-Christ, 
Ambrose son époux et frere en Jésus-Christ!” Shall I begin thus, 
dearest, in the very words of the great man to whom, despite my 
undeserving, you have lovingly compared me? You see I remember 
them well. But alas! Abelard was thrown in different days, when 
at least faith was possible. What would he have become, I wonder, 
had he been born when the faith was shipwrecked, and when the 
trumpet of Euroclydon was sounding the destruction of all the 
creeds? Yonder, in France, one began to doubt everything, even 
the divinity of love ; so I fled from the Parisian Sodom, hoping to 
find hope and comfort among the conquerors of Sedan. Alas! I 
begin to think that 1 am a sort of modern Diogenes, seeking in vain 
for a people with a Soul. I went first to Berlin, and found there all 
the vice of Paris without its beauty, all the infidelity of Frenchmen 
without their fitful enthusiasm in forlorn causes. The people of 
Germany, it appears to me, put God and Bismarck in the same 
category ; they accept both as a solution of the political difficulty, 
but they truly reverence neither. The typical German is a 
monstrosity, a living contradiction: intellectually an atheist, he 
assents to the conventional uses of Deity ; politically a freethinker, 
he is a slave to the idea of nationality and a staunch upholder of the 
divine right of kings. Long ago, the philosophers, armed with the 
jargon of an insincere idealism, demolished deism with one hand 
and set it up with the other; what they proved by elaborate treatises 
not to exist, they established as the only order of things worth 
believing ; till at last the culmination of philosophic inconsistency 
was reached in Hegel, who began by the destruction of all religion 
and ended in the totem-worship of second childhood. In the 
course of a very short experience, I have learned cordially to dislike 
the Germans and to perceive that, in spite of their tall talk and their 
splendid organisation, they are completely without ideas. In 
proportion as they have advanced politically, they have retrograded 
intellectually. .They have no literature now and no philosophy ; in 
one word, no spiritual zeal. They have stuck up as their leader 
a man with the moral outlook of Brander in “ Faust,” a swashbuckler 
politician, who swaggers up and down Europe and frowns down 
liberalism wherever it appears. Upon my word, I even preferred 
the Sullen Talent which he defeated at Sedan. 
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I think I see you smiling at my seeming anger; but I am not 
angry at all—only woefully disenchanted. 

This muddy nation stupefies me like its own beer. Its morality 
is a sham, oscillating between female slavery in the kitchen and male 
drunkenness in the beer-garden. The horrible military element 
predominates everywhere ; every shopkeeper is a martinet, every 
philosopher a dull sergeant. And just in time to reap the fruit of 
the predominant materialism or realism, has arisen the new Buddha 
Gautama without his beneficence, his beauty, his tenderness, or his 
love for the species. 

Here in Frankfort (which I came to eagerly, thinking of its 
famous Judenstrasse and eager to find the idea of the “ one God” at 
least among the Jews), I walk in the new Buddha’s footsteps wher- 
ever I go. 

His name was Arthur Schopenhauer, a German of Germans, with 
the one non-national merit, that he threw aside the mask of religion 
and morality. He was a piggish, selfish, conceited, Aonest scoundrel, 
fond of gormandising, in love with his own shadow, miserable, 
and a money-grubber like all his race. One anecdote they tell of 
him is worth a thousand, as expressing the character of the man. 
Seated at the table d’héte here one day, and observing a stranger’s 
astonishment at the amount he was consuming, Schopenhauer said, 
“ T see you are astonished, sir, that I eat twice as much as you, 
but the explanation is simple—/ have twice as much brains !” 

The idea of this Heliogabalus of pessimism was that life is 
altogether an unmixed evil ; that all things are miserable of ne- 
cessity, even the birds when they sing on the green boughs, and 
the babes when they crow upon the breast ; and that the only happi- 
ness, to be secured by every man as soon as possible, and the sooner 
the better, was in Nirwana, or total extinction. A cheerful creed, 
without a God of any kind—nay, without a single godlike sentiment ! 
There are pessimists ‘and pessimists. Gautama Buddha himself, 
facile princeps, based his creed upon infinite pity ; his sense of the 
sorrows of his fellow creatures was so terrible as. to make existence 
practically unbearable. John Calvin was a Christian pessimist; his 
whole nature was warped by the sense of infinite sin and over- 
clouded by the shadow of infinite justice. But this Buddha of the 
Teutons is a different being; neither love nor pity, only a predomi- 
nating selfishness complicated with constitutional suspicion. 

And yet, poor man, he was happy enough when his disciples 
hailed him as the greatest philosopher of the age, the clearest in- 
tellect on the planet ; and nothing is more touching than to witness 
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how, as his influence grew, and he emerged from neglect, his faith 
in human nature brightened. Had he lived a little longer and risen 
still higher in esteem—had the powers that be crowned him and the 
world applauded him, he too, like Hegel, would doubtless have added 
to his creed a corollary that, though there is no God, religion is an 
excellent thing ; that though there is no goodness, virtue is the only 
living truth ! 

Be that as it may, I am thoroughly convinced that there is no 
via media between Christ’s christianity and Schopenhauer’s pessimism; 
and these two religions, like the gods of good and. evil, are just 
now preparing for a final struggle on the battle-field of European 
thought. Just at present I feel almost a pessimist myself, and in- 
clined to laugh more than ever at poor Kingsley’s feeble twaddle about 
this “ singularly well-constructed world.” Every face I see, whether 
of Jew or Gentile, is figured like the ledger with figures of addi- 
tion and subtraction; every eye is crowsfooted with tables of 
compound interest ; and the money-bags waddle up and down the 
streets, and look out of the country house windows, like things with- 
out asoul. But across the river, at Sachsenhausen, there are trees 
in which the birds sing, and pretty children, and lovers talking in 
the summer shade. I go there in the summer afternoons and smoke 
my pipe, and think over the problem of the time. Think you, dearest, 
that Schopenhauer was right, and that there is no gladness or _ 
goodness in the world? Is the deathblow of foolish Superna- 
turalism the destruction also of heavenly love and hope? Nay, 
God forbid! But this hideous pessimism is the natural revolt of 
the human heart, after centuries of optimistic lies. Perhaps, when 
another century has fled, mankind may thank God for Schopenhauer, 
who proved the potency of materialistic Will, and for Strauss, who 
has shown the fallacy of human judgment. The Germans have 
given us these two men as types of their own degradation; and when 
we have thoroughly digested their bitter gospel, we shall know how 
little hope for humanity lies ¢Aa¢ way. Meantime, the Divine 
Ideal, the spiritual Christ survives—the master of the secret of 
sorrow, the lord of the shadowy land of hope. He turns his back 
upon the temple erected in his name; he averts his sweet eyes 
from those who deny He is, or ever was. He is “gute knowing 
that his kingdom must some day come. 

More than ever now do I feel what a power the Church might 
be if it would only reconstruct itself by the light of the new know- 
ledge. Without it, both France and Germany are plunged into 
darkness and spiritual death. As if man, constituted as he is, can 
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exist without religion! As if the creed of cakes and ale, or the 
gospel of Deutschthum and Sauer-kraut were in any true sense of 
the word religion at all! No, the hope and salvation of the human 
race lies now, as it lay eighteen hundred years ago, in the Christian 
promise. If this life were all, if this world were the play and not 
the prelude, then the new Buddha would have conquered, and no- 
thing be left us but Nirwana. But the Spirit of Man, which has 
created Christ and imagined God, knows better. It trusts its own 
deathless instinct, and by the same Jaw through which the swallow 
wings its way, it prepares for flight to a sunnier zone. 

Pray, my Alma, that even this holy instinct is not merely a 
dream! Pray that God may keep us together till the time comes to 
follow the summer of our love to its bright and heavenly home ! 

Yours till death, and after death, 

AMBROSE BRADLEY. 


VIL. 
Alma Craik to Ambrose Bradley. 


Your last letter, dearest Ambrose, has reached me here in London, 
where I am staying for a short time with Agatha Combe. | Every- 
body is out of town, and even the Grosvenor Club (where I am 
writing this letter) is quite deserted. I never like London so much 
as when it is empty of everybody that one knows. 

And so you find the Germans as shallow as the French, and as far 
away from the living truth it is your dream to preach? For my own part, 
I think they must be rather a s¢wfzd people, in spite of their philosophic 
airs. Agatha has persuaded me lately to read a book by a man called 
Haeckel, who is constructing the whole history of Evolution as children 
make drawings, out of his own head ; and when the silly man is at a 
loss for a link in the chain, he invents one, and calls it by a Latin name! 
I suppose Evolution is true (and I know you believe in it), but if I 
may trust my poor woman’s wit, it proves nothing whatever. The 
mystery of life remains just the same when all is said and done; and 
1 see as great a miracle in a drop of albumen, passing through endless 
progressions till it flowers in sense and soul, as in the creation of all 
things at the fiat of an omnipotent personal God and Father. The 
poor purblind German abolishes God altogether ! 

Agatha has read your Schopenhauer, and thinks him a wonderful 
man ; I believe, too, he has many disciples in this country. To me, 
judging from what I hear of him, and also from your description ef 
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him, he seems another stupid giant,—a Fee-fo-fi-fum full of self- 
conceit and hasty pudding, and sure to fall a victim, some day, to 
Little Jack Horner. But every word you write (it seems always like 
your own dear voice speaking ! ) makes me think of yourself, of your 
quarrel with the Church, and of your justification before the world. If 
purblind men like these can persuade the world to listen to them, why 
should your “ one talent, which is death to lose,” be wasted or thrown 
away? When you have wandered a little longer, you must return 
and take your place as a teacher and a preacher in the land. You 
must not continue to be an exile. You are my hero, my Abelard, 
my teacher of all that is great and good to a perverse generation, 
and I shall never be happy until you reach the summit of your 
spiritual ambition and are recognised as a modern apostle. You 
must not \eave the ministry ; you must not abandon your vocation ; 
or if you do so, it must be only to change the scene of your labours, 
Agatha Combe tells me that there is a great field for a man like you 
in London; that the cultivated people there are sick of the old 
dogmas, and yet equally sick of mere materialism ; that what they 
want is a leader such as you, who would take his stand upon the 
laws of reason, and preach a purified and exalted Christian ideal. 
Well, since the English Establishment has rejected you, why not, in 
the greatest city of the world, form a Church of your own? I have 
often thought of this, but never so much as lately. There you are 
tongue-tied and hand-tied, at the mercy of the ignorant who could 
never comprehend you ; ere you could speak with a free voice, as the 
great Abelard did when he defied the thunders of the Vatican. 
Remember, I am rich. You have only to say the word, and your 
handmaid (am I not still ¢Aa¢, and your spouse and your sis¢er?) will 
upbuild you a Temple! Ah, how proudly ! 

Yes, think of ¢A7s, think of the great work of your life, not of its 
trivial disappointments. Be worthy of my dream of you, my Abelard. 
When I see you wear your crown of honour, with all the world wor- 
shipping the new teaching, I shall be blest indeed. 

ALMA, 
VIII. 


Ambrose Bradley to Alma Craik. 


Dearest ALMA,—How good you are! How tenderly do you 
touch the core of my own secret thought, making my whole spirit 
vibrate to the old ambition, and my memory tremble with the 
enthusiasm of my first youth. Oh, to be a modern Apostle, as you 
say ! to sway the multitude with words of power, to overthrow at 
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once the tables of the money-changers of materialism, and the dollish 
idols of the Old Church. 

But I know too well my own incapacity, as compared with the 
magnitude of that mighty task. I believe at once too little and too 
much ; I should shock’ the priests of Christ, and to the priests of 
Antichrist I should be a standing jest ; neither Montague nor 
Capulet would spare me, and I should lose my spiritual life in some 
miserable polemical brawl. 

It is so good of you, so like you, to think of it, and to offer out 
of your own store-to build mea church; but I am not so lost, so 
unworthy, as to take advantage of your loving charity, and to secure 
my own success—or rather, my almost certain failure—on such a 
foundation. 

And that reminds me, dearest, of what in my mad vanity I hed 
nearly forgotten—the difference between our positions in the world. 
You are a rich woman; I, as you know, am very poor. It was 
different, perhaps, when I was an honoured member of the Church, 
with all its prizes and honours before me; I certainly felt it to be 
different, though the disparity always existed. But zow/ I am an 
outcast, a ruined man, without property of any kind. It would be 
base beyond measure to think of dragging you down to my present 
level; and, remember, I have now no opportunity to rise. If you linked 
your lot with mine, all the world would think that I loved you, not 
for your dear self, but for your gold; they would despise me, and 
think you were insane. No, dearest, I have thought it sadly over, again 
and again, and I see that it is hopeless. I have lost you for ever. 

When you receive this, I shall be on my way to Rome. 

How the very writing of that word thrills me, as if there were 
still magic in the name that witched the world! Rome! the City 
of the Martyrs! the City of the Church! the City of the Dead! 
Her glory is laid low, her pride is dust and ashes, her voice is senile 
and old, and yet . . . the name, the mighty deathless name, one to 
conjure with yet. Sometimes, in my spiritual despair, I hear a voice 
whispering in my ear that one word “ Rome”; and I seem to hear a 
mighty music, and a cry of rejoicing, and to see a veiled Figure arising 
with the keys of all the creeds,—behind her on the right her hand- 
maid Science, behind her on the left her handmaid Art, and over her 
the effulgence of the new-risen sun of Christ. 

And if such a dream were real, were it not possible, my Aima, 
that you and I might enter the new Temple, not as man and wife, 
but as sister and brother? There was something after all in that old 
idea of the consecrated priest and the vestal virgin. I often think 
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with St. Paul that there is too much marrying and giving in marriage, 
“ Brother and sister” sounds sweetly, does it not ? 

Forgive my wild words. I hardly know what I am writing. 
Your loving letter has stirred all the fountains of my spirit, your 
kindness has made me ashamed. 

You shall hear from me again, from the very heart of the Seven 
Hills Meantime, God bless you ! 

Ever your faithful and devoted, 
AMBROSE BRADLEY. 


. . ae 
Alma Cratk to Ambrose Bradley. 


Be true to your old dream, dearest Ambrose, and remember that 
in its fruition lies my only chance of happiness. Do not talk of 
unworthiness or unfitness ; you are cruel to me when you distrust 
yourself. Will you be very angry if I tell you a secret? Will you 
forgive me if I say to you that even now the place where you shall 
preach the good tidings is rising from the ground, and that in a little 
while, when you return, it will be ready to welcome its master? 
But there, 1 have said too much. If there is anything more you 
would know, you must guess it, dearest! Enough to say that you 
have friends who love you, and who are not idle. 

If I thought you meant what you said in your last I should 
indeed despair ; but it was the shadow of that abominable Schopen- 
hauer who spoke, and not my Abelard. To tell me that I am rich, 
and you are poor—as if even a mountain of money, high as Ararat, 
could separate those whom God has joined! To talk of the world’s 
opinion, the people’s misconception—as if the poor things who crawl 
on the ground could alter the lives of those who soar with living 
thoughts to heaven! Get thee behind me, Schopenhauer! When 
any voice, however like his own, talks of the overthrow of the man I 
love, I only smile. I know better than to be deceived by a trick of 
the ventriloquist. You and I know, my Ambrose, that you have not 
been overthrown at all—that you have not fallen, but risen—how 
high, the world shall know in a very little while. 

Meantime, gather up strength, both of the body and the mind. 
Drink strength from the air of the holy city, and come back to wear 
your priestly robes. Your dream will be realised, be sure of that ! 

Do you think to daunt me when you say that I must not be your 
wife? Do you think your handmaid cares so long as she may serve 
at your feet? Call her by what name you please, spouse or 
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sister, is it not all the same? Your hope is my hope, your country 

my country, your God my God—now and for ever. Only let us 

labour together earnestly, truthfully, patiently, and all will be well. 

Yours always faithfully and affectionately, 
ALMA. 





Cuapter XI. 
AN ACTRESS AT HOME. 


On a certain Monday in June, little more than a year after the 
last letter of the correspondence quoted in the preceding chapter, 
two young men of the period were seated in the smoking-room of 
the Travellers’ Club. One was young George Craik, the other 
was Cholmondeley, of the Charing Cross Chronicle. 

“T assure you, my dear fellow,” the journalist was saying, “ that 
if you are in want of a religion—— ” 

“ Which I am zo,” interjected George, sullenly. 

“If you are in want of a new sensation, then, you will find this 
new Church just the thing to suit you. It has now been opened nearly 
a month, and is rapidly becoming the fashion. At the service 
yesterday I saw, among other notabilities, both Tyndall and Huxley, 
Thomas Carlyle, Eugene Aram the actor, John Mill the philosopher, 
Dottie Destrange of the Prince’s, Labouchere, and two colonial 
bishops. There is an article on Bradley in this morning’s Ze/egraph, 
and his picture is going into next week’s Vanity Fair.” 

“ But the fellow is an atheist and a Radical!” 

“ My dear Craik, so am I!” 

“Qh, you're different!” returned the other with a disagreeable 
laugh. .‘‘ Nobody believes you in earnest when you talk or write 
that kind of nonsense.” 

“ Whereas, you would say, Bradley is an enthusiast? Just so; 
and his enthusiasm is contagious. When I listen to him, I almost 
catch it myself, for half an hour. But you mistake altogether, by 
the way, when you call him atheistical, or even Radical. He is a 
Churchman still, though the Church has banged its door in his face, 
and his dream is to conserve all that is best and strongest in 
Christianity.” 

“I don’t know anything about that,” said Craik, savagely. “ All 
I know is that he’s an infernal humbug, and ought to be lynched.” 

“Pray don’t abuse him! He is my friend, and a noble fellow.” 

“TI don’t care whether he is your friend or not—he is a 
scoundrel.” 
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Cholmondeley made an angry gesture, then remembering who 
was speaking, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why, how has he offended you? Stop, though, I remember ! 
The fair founder of his church is your cousin.” 

“Yes,” answered the other with an oath, “and she would have 
been my wife if he had not come in the way. It was all arranged, 
you know, and I should have had Alma and—and all her money ; 
but she met him, and he filled her mind with atheism, and radicalism, 
and rubbish. A year ago, when he was kicked out of his living, I 
thought she was done with him ; but he hadn’t been gone a month 
before she followed him to London, and all this nonsense began. 
The governor has almost gone down on his knees to her, but it’s no 
use. Fancy her putting down ten thousand pounds in solid cash for 
this New Church business ; and not a day passes but he swindles her 
out of more.” 

“Bradley is not a swindler,” answered the journalist quietly. 
“For the rest, I suppose that they will soon marry.” 

“Not if Ican help it! Marry thatman! It would be a stand- 
ing disgrace to the family.” 

“ But they are engaged, or something of that sort. As for its 
being a disgrace, that is rubbish. Why, Bradley might marry a 
duke’s daughter if he pleased. Little Lady Augusta Knowles is 
crazy about him.” 

True to his sarcastic instinct, Cholmondeley added, “Of course 
I know the little woman has a hump, and has only just got over her 
grande passion for Montepulciano the opera singer. But a duke’s 
daughter—think of that!” 

George Craik only ground his teeth and made no reply. 

Shortly afterwards the two men separated, Cholmondeley strolling 
to his office, Craik (whom we shall accompany) hailing a hansom 
and driving towards St. John’s Wood. 

Before seeking, in the young man’s company, those doubtful 
regions which a modern satirist has termed 


The shady groves of the Evangelist, 


let us give a few explanatory words touching the subject of the above 
conversation. It had all come about exactly as described. Yielding 
to Alma’s intercession, and inspired, moreover, by the enthusiasm 
of a large circle in London, Bradley had at last consented to open a 
religious campaign on his own account in the very heart of the 
metropolis. A large sum of money was subscribed, Alma head- 


ing the list with a princely donation, a site was selected in the 
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neighbourhood of Regent’s Park, and a church was built, called by 
its followers the New Church, and in every respect quite a magnifi- 
cent temple. The stained windows were designed by leading artists 
of the zsthetic school, the subjects partly religious, partly secular 
(St. Wordsworth, in the guise of a good shepherd, forming one of 
the subjects, and St. Shelley, rapt up into the clouds and playing on 
a harp, forming another), and the subject over the altar was an extra- 
ordinary figure-piece by Watts, “Christ rebuking Superstition ”— 
the latter a straw-haired damsel with a lunatic expression, grasping 
in her hands a couple of fiery snakes. Of course there was a 
scandal. The papers were full of it, even while the New Church was 
building. Public interest was thoroughly awakened ; and when it 
became current gossip that a young heiress, of fabulous wealth and 
unexampled personal beauty, had practically created the endowment, 
society was fluttered through and through. Savage attacks appeared 
on Bradley in the religious journals. Enthusiastic articles concern- 
ing him were published in the secular newspapers. He rapidly 
became notorious. When he began to preach, the enthusiasm was 
intensified ; for his striking presence and magnificent voice, not to 
speak of the “fiery matter” he had to deliver, carried everything 
before them. , 

It may safely be assumed that time had at last reconciled him to 
the secret trouble of his life. Before settling in London he had 
ascertained, to his infinite relief, that Mrs. Montmorency had gone 
to Paris and had settled there with her child, under the same “ pro- 
tection ” as before. Finding his secret safe from the world, he began 
unconsciously to dismiss it from his mind, the more rapidly as 
Alma’s relations towards him became more and more those of a 
devoted sister. Presently his old enthusiasm came back upon him, 
and with it a sense of new power and mastery. He began to feel an 
unspeakable sacredness in the tie which bound him to the woman 
he loved ; and although it had seemed at first that he could only 
think of her in one capacity, that of his wife and the partner of his 
home, her sisterhood seemed indescribably sweet and satisfying. 
Then, again, her extraordinary belief in him inspired him with fresh 
ambition, and at last, full of an almost youthful ardour, he stepped 
out into the full sunshine of his London ministry. 


In the least amiable mood possible, even to him, George Craik 
drove northward, and passing the very portals of Bradley’s new 
church, reached the shady groves he sought. Alighting ina quiet 
street close to the Eyre Arms, he stood before a bijou villa all 
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embowered in foliage, with a high garden wall, a gate with a wicket, 
and the very tiniest of green lawns. He rang the bell, and the gate 
was opened by a black-eyed girl in smart servant’s costume; on 
which, without a word, he strolled in. 

“ Mistress up?” he asked sharply; though it was past twelve o'clock. 

“She’s just breakfasting,” was the reply. 

Crossing the lawn, Craik found himself before a pair of French 
windows opening to the ground ; they stood wide open, revealing 
the interior of a small sitting-room or breakfast-parlour, gorgeously if 
not tastily furnished—a sort of green and gold cage, in which was 
sitting, sipping her coffee and yawning over a penny theatrical 
paper, a pretty lady of uncertain age. Her little figure was wrapt in 
a loose silk morning gown, on her feet were tiny Turkish slippers, in 
her lap was one pug dog, while another slept at her feet. Her eyes 
were very large, innocent, and blue, her natural dark hair was bleached 
to a lovely gold by the art of the coiffeur, and her cheeks had about as 
much colour as those of a stucco bust. 

This was Miss Dottie Destrange, of the “ Frivolity” Theatre, a 
lady famous for her falsetto voice and her dances. 

On seeing Craik she merely nodded, but did not attempt to rise. 

“Good morning, Georgie !” she said—for she loved the diminu- 
tive, and was fond of using that form of address to her particular 
friends. ‘Why didn’t you come yesterday? I waited for you all 
day—no, not exactly all day, though—but except a couple of hours 
in the afternoon, when I went to church.” 

Craik entered the room and threw himself into a chair. 

“Went to church?” he echoed with an ugly laugh. “I didn’t 
know you ever patronised that kind of entertainment.” 

*“T don’t as a rule, but Carrie Carruthers called for me in her 
brougham, and took me off to hear the new preacher down in 
Regent’s Park. Aram was there, and no end of theatrical people, 
besides all sorts of swells ; and, what do you think, in one of the 
painted glass windows there was a figure of Shakespeare, just like the 
one on our drop curtain! I think it’s blasphemous, Georgie. I 
wonder the roof didn’t fall in!” 

The fair doves of the theatre, we may remark in parenthesis, have 
seldom much respect for the temple in which they themselves flutter ; 
they cannot shake from their minds the idea that it is a heathen struc- 
ture, and that they themselves are, at the best, but pretty pagans. 

Hence they are often disposed to receive in quite a humble spirit 
the ministrations of their mortal enemies, the officers of the Protestant 
Church, 
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George Craik scowled at the fair one as he had scowled at 
Cholmondeley. 

“You heard that man Bradley, I suppose?” 

“Yes; I think that was his name. Do you know him, Georgie?” 

“IT know no good of him. I wish the roof ad fallen in, and 
smashed him up. Talk about something else ; and look here, don’t 
let me catch you going there again, or we shall quarrel. I won’t have 
any one I know going sneaking after that humbug.” 

“ All right, Georgie dear,” replied the damsel, smiling maliciously. 
“ Then it’s true, I suppose, that he’s going to marry your cousin? I 
saw her sitting right under him, and thought her awfully pretty.” 

“You let her alone,” grumbled George, “and mind your own 
affairs.” 

“Why don’t you marry her yourself, Georgie?” persisted his tor- 
mentor. “I hope what I have heard isn’t true?” 

.“* What have you heard ?” 

“That she prefers the parson!” 

The young man sprang up with an oath, and Miss Dottie burst 
into a peal of shrill laughter. He strode off into the garden, and she 
followéd him. Coming into the full sunlight, she looked even more 
like plaster of Paris, or stucco, than in the subdued light of the 
chamber ; her hair grew more strawlike, her eyes more colourless, 
her whole appearance more faded and jaded. 

“T had a letter this morning from Kitty,” she said carelessly, to 
change the subject. 

“ Kitty who?” 

“ Kitty Montmorency. She says old Ombermere is very ill, and 
thinks he’s breaking up. By the way, that reminds me—Kitty’s first 
husband was a man named Bradley, who was to have entered the 
Church. I suppose it can’t be the same.” 

She spoke with little thought of the consequences, and was little 
prepared for the change which suddenly came over her companion. 

“‘ Her husband, did you say?” he exclaimed, gripping her arm. 
“ Were they married?” 

““T suppose so.” 

“* And the man was named Bradley—Ambrose Bradley?” 

“T’m not gute sure about the Christian7name.” 

“ How long was this ago?” 

“Oh, a long time—ten years,” she replied ; then with a sudden 
remembrance of her own claims to juvenility, which she had for- 
gotten for a moment, she added, “ when I was quite a child.” 

George Craik looked at her for a long time with a baleful expres- 
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sion, but he scarcely saw her, being lost in thought. He knew as 
well as she did that she was ten or fifteen years older than she gave 
herself out to be, but he was not thinking of that. He was won- 
dering if he had, by the merest accident, discovered a means of 
turning the tables on the man he hated. At last he spoke. 

“Tell me all you know. Let us have no humbug, but tell me 
everything. Did you ever see Bradley before you saw him yester- 
day? ” 

“ Never, Georgie.” 

“But Kitty Montmorency was once married to, or living with, 
aman of that name? You are quite sure?” 

“Yes. But after all, what does it signify, unless-——’ 

She paused suddenly, for all at once the full significance of the 
situation flashed upon her. 

“You see how it stands,” cried her companion. “ If this is the 
same man, and it is quite possible, it will be worth a thousand 
pounds to me—ah, ten thousand! What is Kitty’s address?” 

“ Hétel de la Grande Bretagne, Rue Caumartin, Paris.” 

“ All right, Dottie. I shall go over to-night by the mail.” 


The next morning George Craik arrived in Paris, and drove 
straight to the hotel in the Rue Caumartin—an old-fashioned 
building, with a great courtyard, round which ran open.air galleries 
communicating with the various suites of rooms. On inquiring for 
Mrs. Montmorency he ascertained that she had gone out very early, 
and was not expected home till midday. He left his card and 
drove on to the Grand Hotel. 

It might be a fool’s errand which had brought him over, but he 
was determined, with the bulldog tenacity of his nature, to see it 
through to the end. 

Arrived at the hotel, he deposited his Gladstone-bag in the hall, 
and then, to pass the time, inspected the visitors’ list, preparatory 
to writing down his own name. Presently he uttered a whistle, as he 
came to the entry— 

“Lord and Lady Ombermere and family, London.” 

He turned to the clerk of the office, and said carelessly in 
French— 

“T see Lord Ombermere’s name down. Is his lordship still here?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ He has been here all the winter. Unfor- 
tunately, since the warm weather began, milord has been very ill, and 
since last week he has been almost given up by the physicians.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AN EAST END CHAPTER. 


F you take Rocque’s map of London and its suburbs for the 
year 1741-45—there is a reprint of it, very useful and instruc- 
tive—and if you look at the most important sheet of all, that containing 
the City, you may remark a multitude of curious and interesting 
facts. So interesting, indeed, is this sheet that you may study it 
for a great many days, and even years, and not exhaust its interest. 
One fact, quite new to you, will immediately strike your eye. It is 
that the vast great city we now call the East End did not then 
exist at all. There was no East End: all was open country, with 
an occasional village or cluster of houses. This was only a hundred 
and forty years ago. The Great Joyless City of two millions of 
people without a gentleman among them, or a rich man, or a noble- 
man, or an artist, or an author, or anybody at all lifted above them- 
selves by culture and education—except the clergy—did not exist. 
There were already, it is true, signs of a tendency to spread 
eastwards, North of Houndsditch and the Whitechapel Road as 
far east as the church, there was a large collection of mean streets 
with not so much as a single church among them all, and only a single 
chapel. ‘These houses terminated to the north in Swan Fields, where 
is now the traffic terminus of the Great Eastern Railway. After these, 
on the north and east, you came upon fields—the fields of Finsbury 
and those of Hoxton. The latter delightful suburb, at the present 
day even less known than Whitechapel, and far more dreary, can 
never, surely, have been a place of meadows and fields! There were 
a few houses there already, and the Haberdashers had a hospital or 
almshouse close to Hoxton Square. The fields of Kingsland ended 
in a common: on the east, but far removed from the high road, was 
the pleasant suburb of Hackney, with its church and houses set 
among gardens and orchards, London Fields on one side and 
Cambridge Heath on the other, and still farther east the favourite 
rural retreat of Homerton. You will not find, I believe, these places 
mentioned in Pope or in any of the polite writers of the day, because 
these gentlemen never got any farther east than Ludgate Hill and 
St. Paul’s, or the Tower at farthest. South of Hackney, among the 
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fields, lay the hamlet of Bethnal Green. It consisted of a few 
houses lying about a broad green. At the south-east corner of the 
Green was a madhouse ; a little removed from the road which leads 
from Bethnal Green to Old Ford was a mysterious building called 
Bishop Bonner’s Hall. If we walk, in the year 1741, through the 
leafy hedges along Globe Lane, we come into the Mile End Road, 
where indeed there are a good many houses and buildings. First, 
there is the London ‘Hospital, newly erected, and beside it White- 
chapel Mount, a mound not quite so high as Primrose Hill, but 
composed entirely of rubbish brought here after the great Fire of 
London. There were two or three such hills outside the town, and 
when one comes to think of it the amount of rubbish to be cleared 
away must have been tremendous. Half a mile east is the old Jews’ 
Burying Ground. It is walled in now, but you can see the ftat tomb- 
stones from the top of an omnibus. Then comes Bancroft’s Hos- 
pital, and after that the New Jews’ Burying Ground—old enough 
now. On the east side of Stepney Green. stands a row of houses 
called Mile End Old Town. They stand there still, some of them, 
and very picturesque old houses they are. One remarks also the 
enormous extent of St. Dunstan’s—which is Stepney Parish Church- 
yard. IJtis now, as everybody knows, railed in entirely, so that the 
stones which stand so thickly in memory of the long-forgotten dead 
can no more be read by anybody, and there seems no longer any 
reason at all why they should not be all taken away and piled in 
stacks somewhere, and no more pretence made about any of the 
dead being remembered by the living, and the place levelled and 
laid out in a beautiful garden, as they have done in the churchyard 
of St. George’s-in-the-East. But in the year of grace 1741 the 
churchyard of St. Dunstan’s was as yet thinly peopled by the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet, a green and grassy meadow set with trees 
and made solemn by the singing of the birds and by the white stones 
set up on two or three graves where lay the bones of substantial 
farmers and retired merchants. 

Near Stepney church is a building, probably a tavern, called the 
World’s End, a name which speaks volumes. Beyond World’s End 
there is nothing, only fields and farms and open country. Between 
Whitechapel Road and Cable Street, now a densely populated guartier, 
there is nothing at all ; hardly a single house. “Half Way House,” 
to be sure, stands in the middle of the fields ; else is there nothing 
but the fields, and the gardens, and the lanes. If you take a modern 
map and compare it with the old chart you will find that the streets 
which have been built over these fields follow the lines of the more 
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important lanes. This is part of the great truth that the sheep and the 
cows are the first to lay down roads, and that they do it pn the sound 
engineering principle of the least trouble, while the caravans, muleteers, 
pack-saddle horses, and wayfarers, following in their track, gradually 
make out a beaten way, which in time becomes a high road or a street. 
When we get to that bend of the river which, with the straight line 
of Ratcliffe Highway on the north, includes St, Katharine’s, Wapping, 
and Shadwell, there are plenty of streets, with a fine, breezy, free and 
easy, roystering, drinking, singing, dancing, roaring, fighting, love- 
making, stabbing, robbing, murdering, press-ganging, kind of life 
going on in them—the short and merry life ; the live-to-day-and-die- 
to-morrow life ; the devil-may-care life ; with the Execution Dock 
just below Wapping New Stairs, and quantities of ships lying off 
either bgnk where, when the pay is gone—which takes wonderful 
little time—a man may find a craft bound for any port he pleases 
in the whole world, and nothing to choose between the ships or 
their destination: the same wrevily biscuit and hard junk; the 
same new rum; the same rope’s-end; the same gruesome creature 
with nine tails ; the same scurvy ; the same storms ; very likely the 
same shipwreck and watery grave. Why, only to look at the names 
of the streets is to remember the stories in the old “ Annual 
Registers,” where one may look for all the life of England faithfully 
portrayed. But even Wapping and Shadwell are not by any means 
covered with houses ; there are broad spaces of orchards and market 
gardens, between the river bank and Ratcliffe Highway, so that one 
may think how, among the noisy, brawling sailors, there went about the 
contemplative gardeners, men of peace, and accustomed to consider 
the goodness of Providence in connection with the fruits of the 
earth in due season. Where be those gardens now? St. Katharine’s 
Hospital stands beside the Tower: there are plenty of “ Stairs” 
along the north bank, and a good many docks—those little pictur- 
esque docks which you may yet see surviving at Rotherhithe. As 
_ for the old streets, few survive, for most of them have been swallowed 
up by the St. Katharine and the East India Docks ; but there are 
“bits” of old Wapping left still, and of Shadwell, which still have a 
fine eighteenth-century look after all the modern improvements. 
There is a picture of London Hospital in the year 1750 or there- 
about hanging in the Secretary's room. It shows the single central 
building standing in an open country. A broad road—Whitechapel 
has always been nobly liberal in the matter of breadth—runs in 
front ; the “* Mount” stands at the side ; in front is the ditch of black 
and stagnant water which formerly lay along the roadside ; cattle 
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are being noisily driven along the road ; women are running away 
frightened, and people are strolling in the open fields in the fore- 
ground. The one great Institution of the East End is also the 
earliest: it stood there when East London was a collection of 
scattered hamlets, and when Stepney parish stretched from Bethnal 
Green on the north to Wapping and Shadwell on the south. It 
was not for the wants of this district that the hospital was origin- 
ally founded, for the district had no wants, any more than a 
country village ; it was for the poor in that part of London which 
we have long ceased to call the East, those who live about the 
Minories and on the other side of Bishopsgate Street and about 
the Tower. For the other side of the City there was Rahere’s 
Foundation of St. Bartholomew ; for the people of the Borough there 
was St. Thomas’s. ‘These were the only two hospitals for London in 
the early part of the century, not including Bethlehem Hospital for 
the poor mad folk. It is strange to think that a madhouse should be, 
as Bethlehem was at that time, one of the sights of London. Ladies 
and visitors went to see the poor gibbering idiots and the raving 
madmen. Many things there are belonging to humanity which we 
would fain put away, conceal, and never speak about, if we could ; 
more especially would we, for pity and terror’s sake, keep our mad 
reverently and kindly under lock and key. But to make a show of 
them ! to go and laugh at them ! 

When one considers the daily life of the poor, as it used to be, 
say two centuries ago, one presently understands that they had 
no doctoring at all. Neither physician nor surgeon went among 
them. When they fell ill they were nursed and physicked by women 
—the sage-femme was called in for fevers and all the ills that flesh 
is heir to; she knew the power of herbs and had them all tied up in 
her cupboard, sovereign remedies against everything ; for cases of 
accident there were bone-setters ; but the physician with the full- 
bottomed wig and gold-headed cane did not penetrate the dark lanes 
and narrow courts where the people lived : there were not even any 
apothecaries among them to se!l them a “ poisoned poison”; and 
there were no surgeons carrying on the “general practice” of the 
present day. Very likely, in simple cases, the old women’s remedies 
were efficacious ; but in case of children, who require, above all, 
attention to sanitary laws and fresh air, the mortality must have 
been very great, while the sum of pain and misery and needless 
suffering from disease, from sheer ignorance of sanitary laws and 
right treatment, and the absence of proper appliances, must have 
been truly frightful. 
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One must always honour the eighteenth century for one thing : the 
steady growth of sympathy and humanity which began at its com- 
mencement, and went on unchecked till its close. Many there were 
before that time who had founded almshouses and charities. Rahere 
himself and Whittington are noble examples of those who could per- 
ceive and feel for the unseen suffering ; but in the last century this 
feeling became, among the better classes, almost universal. How did 
it come about? Men had been reading the Gospels for seventeen 
centuries ; preachers had been exhorting them for the same time ; the 
first and most important doctrine of the Gospels is that of Love. 
Yet no love at all, or, if any, then only one here and one there 
who could himself feel in sympathetic imagination the pains endured 
by his brother and be constrained to mitigate, as best he could, his 
suffering. But, to most, no thought of prevention or of cure. Man 
was born to pain and misery, disease and starvation ; most men were 
born to suffer pain for ever: it was the design of Providence. 
Whence, then, came the eighteenth-century benevolence? 

This benevolence has done some foolish things: it has estab- 
lished charities which have become a curse instead of a blessing ; 
there have been set up foolish foundations by ostentatious aldermen. 
But, on the whole, it has done a great and noble work; it has 
founded hospitals, and made disease less terrible ; it has lengthened 
life by giving physicians the means of studying disease ; it has made 
life easier ; it has bridged over the gulf between rich and poor, so 
that at no time has there been in this country the deadly hatred 
against the rich which has been found abroad ; and if it has helped 
to destroy the independence of the poor, it has kept alive a sense 
of responsibility among the rich. Above all, for the East- End, the 
benevolence of the eighteenth century created the London Hospital. 

He who travels in East London cannot fail to become speedily 
acquainted, first with its great and noble thoroughfare, and next 
with the huge building which stands in it, half-way between White- 

_ Chapel Church and Bow Church. ‘This is the one hospital for the 
largest and most remarkable city in the world. Remarkable, indeed ! 
I believe, to begin with, there is no other city in the world which 
contains two millions of people, and certainly there is none other 
which has no government, no institutions, no wealthy people, no 
civic life, no sense of union, no garrison or regiments of soldiers, no 
nobility, no presence of royalty, only one theatre, no opera house, 
no music, no college, no public schools, no fine churches, and no 
public buildings at all, except a hospital. Let us, at least, rejoice 
that it has a hospital. In front of the London Hospital, where once 
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were open fields, there is now a vast network of poor streets ; at the 
back there is another ; on either side there is another. It stands 
in the very centre of this great and wonderful city. If its Founders 
had been gifted with the sense prophetic—perhaps they were—they 
could not have fixed on a site more central, when they moved their 
dispensary from Goodman’s Fields and set it up in the Whitechapel 
Road. I have been permitted to see this great Hotel Dieu, and for 
the first time have learned something—one cannot comprehend the 
whole—of what a great hospital is and what it does. And I propose 
to tell something—no one can tell all—about the place and the 
impression it produces. 

In the first place, it is not an abode of woe and misery ; you 
will hear and see nothing to terrify or to disgust you. The wards 
are bright and airy ; the patients for the most part seem to be easy 
and in little pain. When, for instance, you have gone through the 
wards, bent over the beds, talked with those who lie upon them, 
there remains in your mind, as a result, a typical face. It is a face 
whose cheeks are pale and sunk ; the mouth is drawn, but that is 
from past, not from present pain ; the eyes are softened, and they 
brighten at the approach of the Sister or the nurse. It is a face 
which makes one think upon the Mystery of Suffering. Outside the 
hospital, you see, this was a face lined and scored with the chronicle 
of a hard and common life, which we foolishly call an ignoble life, 
because it has been condemned, like the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the forest, to seek daily bread for itself and its young, 
and so has littie time for anything besides. When the bread-winner 
goes back to work, those lines and those scores will return to it ; the 
eyes will harden again, the brows will wrinkle ; then will come back 
again the ugly lines across the forehead, and the stiff, combative 
setting of the mouth. Disease, which gives a respite to work, and a 
change to the daily current of thought, and quiet rest, and time to 
think of something beside the wages and the rent, may be, one per- 
ceives, a blessed thing. 

Next to the patients one thinks of the doctors and the nurses. 
It is a great medical school, of course ; the lads who are the students 
are drawn chiefly from the neighbourhood. They are rough and 
ready, with more enthusiasm perhaps for their profession than for 
the manners and customs of the West; they go round the wards 
with the surgeons and physicians in little troops, serious and attentive. 
After two or three years of this work, daily watching treatment, 
diagnosis, operations, they will be “ qualified,” and will be suffered 
to go abroad and heal the sick. With most of them their work will 
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be chiefly by rule of thumb. They will follow in the way they have 
been taught, and cease to learn much more. Some, but only a few, 
will be seized with the noble enthusiasm and generous ardour of 
science. It is the same in all professions : one man is content to 
jog along the road as a country vicar ; another learns Latin and 
Greek, and is satisfied with teaching what he has learned ; another 
reads law, and is happy if he can live by practising it ; but 
here and there one lights upon a Huxley, a Tyndall, a Darwin, a 
Stanley, a Green, a Clifford. Among these boys at the London 
Hospital may be the Huxley ot the Darwin of the next generation. 

And then there are the nurses. 

They are dressed in a simple, neat, and rather pleasing uniform, 
which has the effect of making them all look young. Some of them 
—though I believe there are none under the age of one- or two-and- 
twenty—seem to be mere girls. They are divided into nurses and 
probationers. The latter consist partly of ladies, who come to learn 
nursing, and pay thirteen guineas for a three months’ course, during 
which they have to live with the staff of nurses, and in all respects 
conform with their rules ; and partly of the better class of servants. 
A certain amount of education is necessary to make a good nurse, 
and, of course, a great deal of intelligence. The first duty is blind 
obedience to the doctor’s orders. It is, therefore, by no means 
desirable that nurses should be themselves students of medicine. At 
the same time, no one can be a nurse in a hospital without acquiring 
a very considerable knowledge of medicine and medical treatment. 
Their hours of work are, for the day nurses, from seven in the morn- 
ing until nine in the evening, with two hours “off"—when they can 
get it, There are many days, one learns, when the pressure of 
the work is so great that the two hours’ rest cannot be thought 
of. They breakfast at six all the year round. They take all their 
meals together, and at night they sleep in dormitories at the top 
of the building—three or four beds in each small room, without 
so much as a chair ora table or a chest of. drawers to hold their 
clothes. One Sunday in a month they have for a holiday. The 
night nurses work from nine in the evening until six in the morning— 
a ten hours’ spell. To pass one’s whole day among the sick and 
suffering ; to get no rest at all, no time for reading, no opportunity 
for recreation except once a month ; to have no place for solitude— 
not even at night—seems a hard life indeed. But I think the hard- 
ship is not felt : she who sets her hand to the work of nurse counts 
upon the hardships of the work ; they are part of the life. I have 
said that it is not always desirable for a nurse to be a doctor ; 
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but there is always going on, all the year round, methodical and 
theoretical training of nurses by courses of lectures. One course is 
given by the Matron on the general duties and details of nursing ; a 
second course is given on elementary anatomy and surgical nursing ; 
and a third on elementary physiology and medical nursing. The 
hospital is, in fact, a great training school for nurses as well as for 
physicians and surgeons. 

Above the nurses are the Sisters, of whom there is one for every 
ward ; she takes the name of the ward in which she works. Thus, 
in the Jews’ ward, she is the Sister Rothschild. No one is more 
important in the hospital than the Sister of a ward, unless it be the 
Matron. She has her own room in the ward ; she never leaves it, night 
or day; she is always among the patients ; on her alone depends the 
tone of the ward. Any one can imagine, in considering the various and 
incessant requirements of the patients, how easily things might drift 
into fuss and haste, with friction of temper and worry of mind both 
for patients and for nurses. It is the Sister’s care that everything is 
done in order, quietly, without fuss ; in the ward there must be ro 
rest and no haste; above all, there must be no temper. I have 
spoken of the typical face of the patient. ‘There is also a typical 
face of the nurse. It is a young face—such work as theirs keeps the 
heart young. I know not if it be a pretty face ; because, somehow, 
a beauty of its own follows such work as theirs. It is a calm and 
serene face; there is no passion in it, nor the history of any—a 
virginal face ; it is a serious face, yet the sunshine never leaves it. 
In looking upon that face certain words seem to be heard: as that 
“in her tongue is the law of kindness,” and that “her children ”— 
they are all round her, each waiting for her footstep and her voice— 
“her children arise and call her blessed.” She shall, indeed, have 
the fruit of her hands in the love of those whose sufferings she 
has assuaged. A holy and a blessed life indeed !—the more holy 
because it is not guarded by vows of celibacy, poverty, and 
obedience, nor turned into a guild, society, or sisterhood, nor placed 
under the direction of any priest, nor dressed up in flaunting white 
and black, nor labelled with any form of religion. 

The new and modern system of nursing may be regarded as 
altogether a novel departure in charity. The eighteenth century gave 
us benevolence in the form of money. The worthy old merchants 
in newly curled wigs, long waistcoats, and laced ruffles, when their 
hearts were moved, sat down and wrote a draft upon their bankers. 
Their sons piously keep up the goodly custom, which, it is hoped, 
will never be allowed to die out. But a still better way has been 
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introduced in these latter days. There are women in plenty, and 
men a few, who give not only all the money they can, but also— 
THEMSELVES. This seems as if we were at last beginning to under- 
stand the meaning of an Example which has been before the 
world for a good many centuries. No one, I am told on the best 
authority, ever tires of this work: it brings out the sympathy, 
the earnestness, the bravery, the patience, the energy, which is in 
the nature of each ; no one has any time to think about herself, nor 
can there be any question of money, because the pay is, and should 
always be, small: There are a hundred and fifty nurses in the hos- 
pital ; a few go away and get married, and are likely to make all the 
better wives and mothers because they understand something of the 
wonderful and complicated machinery which constitutes the human 
frame ; some remain in hospital work ; some become district nurses ; 
while there is no end to the demand for private nurses, who are 
wanted everywhere. 

Thus a new profession has grown up, and one which confers upon 
those who follow it respect, consideration, and good treatment. All 
you who have small fortunes, and girls whose future lot is an anxiety 
to you, whose present listless life is a burden to them, I pray, con- 
sider this profession. It costs nothing to learn it. Probationers are 
admitted free ; at the end of a month, if appointed, they receive 
pay, and are found in everything ; or they may be trained without 
becoming probationers for ten shillings a week. It is the cheapest 
profession of any to learn. But not every one can follow this pro- 
fession. It is reserved only for the brave and strong, the sym- 
pathetic and the intelligent. Stupid girls, bad-tempered girls, 
impatient girls, weak-headed girls, hysterical girls, must not think 
of it ; nor must those who desire ease and luxury think of it. But 
for those who really care for the work, and are strong, and can 
command themselves, it is a splendid and a noble field. All this 
has been said over and over again. Yet no one can understand 
the truth of it and the force of it till he has actually been through 
the wards of a great hospital and seen for himself what the life 
really means and what is the work done by these brave women. 
And to think that only a few years ago nursing was considered a 
refuge for the destitute, like teaching! anybody could nurse or 
teach ; any one could sit beside a bed and sleep in a chair, and give 
a patient a dose once every two hours, and wash his hands in the 
morning, and drop snuff upon his bread and butter, and drink gin. 
It is an advance, indeed, in thought and manners which has pro- 
duced so great a change, and transformed a profession of contempt 
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into one of dignity and respect, and given to women, who wanted 
it so much, one more chance of honourable work. 

There are twenty Sisters in the London Hospital, and therefore 
twenty wards. To go through the whole of these wards takes two or 
three hours. The Matron makes this journey twice daily. Each of 
the medical wards contains fifty-three beds, and the accident ward 
sometimes has sixty. About 10,000 accidents occur every year, and 
of these 2,500 are taken as in-patients, which gives an average of 
about eight days for each case. Boys over seven are taken into the 
men’s ward, and it is found that the presence of the children hasa 
good effect upon the men. The accident ward is naturally the most 
cheerful of all the wards. The patients are not suffering from any 
disease. When their case has been attended to, and the acute stage is 
passed, they are simply having a lazy time, with nothing to do, plenty 
to eat, and not too much to drink. One young fellow I saw there, for 
instance, who had got his left hand entangled in a circular saw, with 
the result of leaving half of it behind him : the wounds were healing 
fast, and he was then doing his best to make himself useful and to 
help the Sister and the nurses. They always want to help ; they like to 
show their sense of what is done for them by giving such services 
as they can. When they are not helping, they are talking politics. 
Men at the East End are great politicians. Of course they always 
believe in some dim way that this party or that party are going to do 
great and wonderful things for themselves, but what it is they do 
not know ; they have not yet learned the lesson that they should 
first find out what they want for themselves, and then send men to 
the House in order to get that thing, if it is to be got. If you listen 
to their talk you will find that they are for the most part wonder- 
fully ignorant of details and the actual facts of government. I re- 
member being told by a working man that the abolition of perpetual 
pensions would take the taxes off all kinds of things, such as tea, 
tobacco, and so forth. But there is one admirable thing about the 
East-Ender, and indeed about humanity all over the world. He 
has a passionate desire to see equal justice. Let those who 
despair of the future remember this, and take courage; upon this 
instinct greater things will yet be built than the world has even 
imagined. As for reading, in the hospital they prefer newspapers to 
books, And there is a little detail which may be noticed here. The 
bound magazines which people charitably send to the hospital are 
too heavy for patients to hold with comfort ; smaller books are 
wanted. Another thing which seems strange is, that the men in all the 
wards are passionately fond of flowers. The favourite amusement of 
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Alf and ’Arry is commonly reported to be tearing off branches in 
Epping Forest, trampling on flowers, and wantonly destroying every- 
thing beautiful. Well, I don’t think it is, myself; though in large 
numbers, say at Southend on a Sunday in August, ’Arry is un- 
doubtedly noisy. When he is with his sweetheart he is quite a 
tender-hearted fellow ; and when he gets an accident, and “lays up” 
in hospital for a spell, he shows, besides other admirable qualities, 
such as patience, courage, and appreciation of kindness, a great and 
unaffected love for flowers. The flowers—not nearly enough to go 
round—are sent every week from a certain Flower Mission Society. 
With each bundle of flowers is a text. I believe that the men care 
very little about the text, provided they get the flowers. Other 
flowers are sent by private persons. There ought to be a great 
many more, and would be, if people would only think of it, or merely 
tell their gardeners to send a hamper of flowers once a week. The 
patients also want pictures to hang on the bare walls, and, though 
some have been given, there is still room for many more. There are 
vast quantities of pictures, needless and superfluous, in people's 
houses, if they would only think of giving them. As to the kind, 
they should be pictures cheerful and pleasing to look upon—one 
would not, for instance, send the portrait of Saint Lawrence ona 
gridiron, or Saint Sebastian with the arrows sticking in him, to the 
Accident ward. And it is unnecessary to point out that, although 
one would not willingly instil into the Whitechapel mind the germs 
of bad taste, there has been as yet but little opportunity for artistic 
culture, and that the influence of the Bethnal Green Museum has, 
so far, been extremely limited. 

I have touched upon the delicate subject of texts. The fact seems 
to be that the men at the East End have, as a rule, little or no religion. 
This is shown at the hospital, where, though out of respect to the 
institution they listen respectfully, they do not ask for the chaplain 
or generally look for his services. The women, however, like prayers, 
as, poor things, they like everything which points to order, quiet, and 
decency. The heart of a woman seems always naturally to yearn for 
a tidy house and a well-ordered household. When a patient is found 
to be dying, the chaplain is sent for, and I believe his ministrations 
are seldom refused ; also the patient’s family are summoned to watch, 
if they please, by his bedside. Six hundred people die every year 
in this great building—two every day. You may, if you please, see 
the room where they conduct the /ost-mortem examinations and the 
mortuary. But if 600 die, 6,000 are sent away either cured or 
relieved, without counting the out-patients. Here is an army to 
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think upon. Death hurls his murderous diseases upon this great 
city ; they strike down 65,000 of the poor men, women, and 
children in one year, besides those who are rich enough to pay 
for their own treatment. Out of the 65,000, 7,000 are brought to 
the beds of this great house, while the remaining 58,000 become out- 
patients. Sixty-five thousand! Apart from accidents, this means that 
four or five per cent. of the population are every year attacked by some 
disease or other. Now, disease is nothing in the world but the result 
of our own ignorance, vice, or stupidity, and therefore the existence of 
a hospital is necessary for our own sakes if we are to push back year 
after year, more and more, the barriers of this ignorance. In the after 
time, when we are dust and ashes, it will doubtless be argued that the 
ignorance of the nineteenth century in medicine was inconceivable, 
colossal ; that diseases—diseases of the human frame—were actually 
prevalent, and that, though they were sometimes cured, they were 
only beginning to be prevented ; and that the miseries of human life 
must have been intolerable. One thing, at least, is certain. When 
one looks up and down these wards one cannot but feel, perhaps 
for the first time, how poor, mean, and narrow are most of the lives 
which are led, and how unbounded is the capacity for happiness with 
which we are endowed. The love of equal justice is not a greater 
force in the human soul than the capacity and desire for happiness. 
Why one should think of this in a hospital more than elsewhere I 
know not; perhaps because there are gathered here people of all 
ages. You seem to have all humanity gathered together before you, 
and telling its tale. This old man with a bronchial disorder—his 
time is well-nigh spent ; where are the fruits of his works? Next 
to him there lies a boy—his time is all before him ; beyond, a 
middle-aged man, taken from his work, whatever that may be ; or 
a young man, or another boy, or another old man—and every one, 
if you please, with his own story. The nurses have little time for 
talk with them ; but in the dead of night, when the others are asleep, 
there must be many a strange tale—everybody’s story is very, very 
strange if told truthfully—poured into the ear of the nurse. One 
would like, if one were allowed, to go round the beds with a note- 
book and ask questions. It is, indeed, to me truly wonderful that 
medical men have not more often become novelists, writers of 
realistic stories, and romances of true and actual life. Smollett was 
a physician. Was not Charles Lever also one? Perhaps, however, 
physicians mostly despise the Art of Fiction and its professors. 

The children lying in their cribs ; the women in their wards ; 
the men who are likely to go off their heads or have brain disease ; 
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the padded room, with its india-rubber walls ; the Hebrew wards; 
the ordinary wards ; the wards where patients suspected of infectious 
diseases are kept : one should see them all before one can under- 
stand the organisation of the place and the work it is doing. The 
children’s wards are, perhaps, the saddest ; yet the little ones lie, for 
the most part, peaceful and quiet. Some sit up and play with toys— 
everybody ought to send toys for the little ones at the hospitals, 
What if, instead of spending money on Easter eggs—it is too late 
this year—we were to buy toys instead? Nobody wants Easter eggs, 
Let us buy toys. Think how far the money would go in dolls and 
horses for the poor little patients in the hospitals. The women, in 
their wards, look even more patient than the men. Most of them 
are working women, and young, though a good many are mothers, 
and there are one or two old women lying among them. One old 
lady whom I saw was, I am quite sure, a Particular Baptist by con- 
viction ; if there is any other form of religion narrower than that 
sect, perhaps she belonged to it. The Truth, the whole Truth, and 
nothing but the Truth, was hers. You could see the fact written 
on that brow. She was proud of it, and it gave her dignity. Next 
to her was a young lady whom I jancied I had seen before. But 
on that occasion she was flaunting and laughing on the broad pave- 
ment of Whitechapel Road with a friend, and both wore fringes of a 
pronounced kind, and both were hysterically happy, and laughed 
loud, and exchanged jokes with young men, and were full of high 
spirits and mirth and the merriment which one does not associate 
with the nobler kind of life. She looked a good deal better here, 
somehow. One felt quite sure ‘that it was a good thing for her to 
have a break in that merry and mirthful life of hers : it would be a 
better thing for her if she should never be able to go back to it. She 
looked calm now, and composed ; she was even rather pretty. One 
felt that the weakness and the absence of the other young lady with 
a fringe, and the contemplation of those nurses who never laugh out 
loud, and yet always look cheerful, could not fail to do hera great deal 
of good. For, you see, this hospital is a training school for morals 
and manners and good behaviour generally, as well as a school of 
medicine and a school for nurses, and a place where people who are 
ill get well. As for the Hebrew wards, they are very curious and 
interesting. They have their own kitchens, their own cooks, and even 
their own plates. This strange people live everywhere among the 
nations of the earth, yet they will not belong to them, nor eat with 
them, nor marry with them. At Passover time the patients have their 
food on special Passover dishes, kept all the year on purpose : there 
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are an abundance of ceremonies to be observed in the washing of 
dishes and utensils, as well as in the killing of the animals and the 
cooking of the food. At certain fasts and festivals candles are 
lighted in the wards, and the oldest woman present says prayers. 
They have a Feast of Lights before Christmas ; they fast rigorously, 
even though fasting is likely to do them great mischief, on the Day of 
Atonement ; on the first day of Passover they spread the table with 
beef, mutton, and eggs; the oldest in the ward prays; they sing 
hymns in Hebrew from eight to ten ; they light their candles ; they 
have everything new. The new blankets are kept for Passover ; 
everything that can be renewed is renewed for Passover ; and six 
weeks afterwards there comes a Feast of Flowers. There was a little 
blind boy in the ward—I know not what was wrong with him—who 
was everybody’s favourite ; there was a Polish Jew who could only 
talk his own language, which is Schmussen, a tongue but little known 
albeit spoken by two millions or so; there was a specimen of the 
“hospital bird,” a creature who loves to return and to make his nest 
and to stay there as long as they will let him stay. “ He has been 
fourteen times already in the hospital,” said the Sister, looking as 
severe as she could. “Yes, Sister,” he replies; “but it is not my 
fault, is it?” Yet he looked as if he liked to be there. 

Of all the patients I saw but one who seemed really unhappy. 
She was a Syrian girl from Beyrout, a girl with an olive complexion 
and long almond eyes full of meaning, and possible passion, and 
possible wisdom. How very, very wise she will look at ninety or so, 
when the cheeks and forehead are lined and creased with a thousand 
lines and creases, and nothing is left of her youth but the depth and 
the fire of those eyes! She was getting better, but she was home- 
sick ; she wanted to go back to Syria. Her brother, a medical 
student, came twice a day to see her; everybody was kind, but— 
she wanted to go home again. 

A great hospital such as this can never be suffered to die ; if no 
one else supported it, the working men of the East End would have 
to keep it going by their own exertions. In fact, one looks forward 
to the time when the working men will maintain by their own con- 
tributions their own hospitals. There are nearly half a million 
working men in the area covered by the London Hospital. If these 
men would only give four shillings apiece every year, or a shilling 
every quarter, the hospital would have just the income which it 
ought to have. The contributions of the people, however, do not 
as yet amount to more than a thousand pounds a year. Since, 
therefore, the working classes have not yet learned that they ought 
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to support these institutions, the old eighteenth-century method—the 
benevolent cheque—must be still followed. 

I have spoken of flowers, toys, and books. These should 
all be sent. There are also other things much wanted, but the 
Council cannot buy them. Among these things are chairs—easy 
and comfortable chairs—for the patients when they are able to get 
out of bed. But no one should send chairs without first asking the 
Matron what kind of chair she would like her patients to have. 

All this has been written about the London Hospital, but it will 
do for any other. It is not time thrown away, but very much the 
reverse, to visit such a place, if only to learn what true and noble 
work can be done by women, and what a splendid school of all the 
virtues as well as of science a well-ordered hospital may be. 

Lastly, I have to propose another kind of work for idle women to 
do, actually a new profession. There are a great many ladies who have 
nothing to do at all: their lives are languid for want of interest ; they 
cannot be always learning things. Besides, learning things becomes 
wearisome when there is no object in the study. Now, I have heard 
of a really genuine opening and a new kind of occupation. _ First, it is 
real work, and nota sham ; next, it is honourable work ; thirdly, it is 
unpaid work—think of that ! lastly, it is work which gives very great 
happiness to the people fur whom it is done. On all these grounds 
it cannot but commend itself to the attention of English ladies. The 
work is—to go and read to the patients. I believe there is room 
in the hospitals of London for a small army of such workers. 
Remember, it must be real work, not amateur work : it must be 
followed as a duty : ladies must not drop in now and then, once a 
fortnight, once a month, when they have got no other engagements ; 
they must have fixed hours of work ; the Matron must depend upon 
their services, just as she depends upon her nurses ; they must 
engage and pledge themselves as much as if they were regularly 
engaged and regularly paid as servants of the staff, and as if their 
livelihood was concerned in the conscientious and exact performance 
of their duties. It.is not expected that they should go every day and 
all day, but on certain days and for certain hours. Money, flowers, 
pictures, easy chairs, toys, books—all may be given for the allevia- 
tion of the sick and suffering ; but the best thing that can be given 
—O ladies of tender and compassionate heart—is YOURSELVES. 


WALTER BESANT. 





MONKEYS. 


Part II. 


HE foregoing description of the chief divisions of the monkey- 
group will serve to familiarise us with the natural constitution 
of the Quadrumanous family, and will also enable us to study to 
greater advantage the important question of the mental attributes 
and general mental development of these interesting animals. A 
naturalist, whose opinions are deservedly treated with the respect 
with which his eminence as a scientist naturally invests his ideas, 
has recently declared that the monkey-race as a whole is much too 
highly placed in the group of quadrupeds, The writer in question, 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, remarks, that whilst the monkeys form an isolated 
group of animals, they also show relations to the lower mammals. 
Mr. Wallace also adds, that these relations open up the question 
whether the position of the monkeys at the head of the mammals 
“is a real superiority, or whether it depends merely on the obvious 
relationship to ourselves. If,” continues Mr. Wallace, “we could 
suppose a being gifted with high intelligence, but with a form totally 
unlike that of man, to have. visited the earth before man existed in 
order to study the various forms of animal life that were found there, 
we can hardly think he would have placed the monkey-tribe so high 
as we do. He would observe that their whole organisation was 
specially adapted to an arboreal life, and this specialisation would be 
rather against their claiming the first rank among terrestrial creatures. 
Neither in size, nor strength, nor beauty,” continues Mr. Wallace, 
“would they compare with many other forms ; while in intelligence 
they would not surpass, even if they equalled, the horse or the 
beaver. The Carnivora, as a whole, would certainly be held to sur- 
pass them in the exquisite perfection of their physical structure, 
while the flexible trunk of the elephant, combined with his vast 
strength and admirable sagacity, would probably gain for him the 
first rank in the animal creation.” 
Again, Mr. Wallace remarks that “if this would have been a true 
estimate, the mere fact that the ape is our nearest relation does not 
necessarily oblige us to come to any other conclusion, Man is 
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undoubtedly the most perfect of all animals, but he is so solely in 
respect of characters in which he aifers from all the monkey-tribe 
—the easily erect posture, the perfect freedom of the hands from all 
part in locomotion, the large size and complete opposability of the 
thumb, and the well-developed brain, which enables him fully to 
utilise these combined physical advantages. The monkeys have 
none of these ; and without them the amount of resemblance they 
have to us is no advantage, and confers no rank.” Remarking next 
that we are too much biassed by the considerations of the man-like 
apes, Mr. Wallace adds that the remaining monkeys would probably 
be classified in a lower group than that in which they are at present 
included. “We might then dwell more on their resemblances to 
lower types—to rodents, to insectivora, and to marsupials, and should 
hardly rank the hideous baboon above the graceful leopard or stately 
stag. The true conclusion appears to be,” says Mr. Wallace, 
“tha the combination of external characters and internal structure 
which exists in the monkeys, is that which, when greatly improved, 
refined, and beautified, was best calculated to become the perfect 
instrument of the human intellect, and to aid in the development of 
man’s higher nature ; while on the other hand, in the rude, inharmo- 
nious, and undeveloped state which it has reached in the quad- 
rumana, it is by no means worthy of the highest place, or can be held 
to exhibit the most perfect development of existing animal life.” 

The foregoing statements are deserving of close attention, not 
only because they proceed from a naturalist of high reputation, but 
because they present certain ideas concerning the place and posi- 
tion of the monkey-tribe which are susceptible, in my opinion, 
of very important modification, if not of absolute refutation, in 
certain respects at least. When Mr. Wallace speaks of the monkeys 
as not comparing in size, strength, or beauty with many other forms, 
and as not surpassing, even if they equal, the horse or the beaver in 
intelligence, we may well question whether his statements are not 
open to legitimate denial. If the collective strength of any group of 
- quadrupeds—save perhaps such an exclusively limited order as the 
elephants—is taken into account, it may be maintained that such a 
group will inevitably present its weaklings as well as its giants to the 
view of the naturalist. If the lower monkeys, or even the intelligent 
Old World forms, are by no means physically strong, we must not 
forget that the monkeys own not only their powerful baboons, which 
may well rival the Carnivora in strength, but also the gorilla and 
orang, whose physical power ranks extremely high. But it may fairly 
be objected that strength is no criterion of zoological rank ; and I 
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would add, neither can we take beauty into account in arguments 
concerning the zoological position of the apes ; although Mr. Wallace 
apparently forgets that amongst the monkeys, and in New World 
groups especially, there are species to which the terms beautiful and 
comely may with all justice be applied. The birds are more 
beautiful than most quadrupeds : and an elegant kangaroo would 
certainly be preferred by the zsthetic eye to the hippopotamus, rhi- 
noceros, giraffe, or elephant. If we reject strength and beauty, there. 
remains, according to Mr. Wallace, “intelligence” as a criterion 
of monkey rank. I shall presently endeavour to show that in this 
latter respect the apes must claim to rank high in the mammalian 
scale. But I would fain ask those who offer us the alternative of the 
horse, elephant, and dog, as examples of sagacity and intelligence, 
whether they are not choosing illustrations to which there exists a 
grave logical objection on the score of unequal comparison. That 
dogs and horses owe their sagacity and intelligence to human culture, 
and to continual association with man, cannot I think for a moment 
be questioned. Every horse and dog is really reaping to-day the 
cumulative benefit of a civilised ancestry, so to speak. When we 
speak of the intelligence of these animals, we must bear in mind, if 
we are to gain the credit for logical consistency, that this intelligence 
has been developed and fostered through their employment by man, 
and through their ministering to his wants, and their participation in 
his works. It would, in truth, be a thing to excite our wonder, if the 
horse and dog did not exhibit the intelligence we see illustrated in 
their family circle. We can hardly fail to own—and the result of my 
own observations, to be presently noted, serves to support the con- 
tention—that had the apes and monkeys been domesticated by man, 
and had they possessed the advantage of continual association with 
him, their intelligence and sagacity would have far exceeded that of 
any other animal group. What I certainly maintain, and what the 
study of monkey life demonstrates, is that the wild and untrained 
monkey, when compared with the wild horse, dog, or elephant, is a 
creature of higher brain-power and greater intelligence than these 
latter animals. To argue otherwise would simply amount to the 
assertion of the incongruous statement, that an animal, such as an 
orang or chimpanzee, a bonnet monkey or a capuchin, possessing a 
type of brain nearly allied to that of man, would, when its kind was 
domesticated, exhibit less intelligence than a quadruped which, like 
horse or dog, possesses a brain far removed from that of man in 
respect of its development. 

It is difficult to reconcile the first part of Mr. Wallace’s conclu- 
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sion with his final words. “The combination of external characters 
and internal structures” which is seen in the monkeys, and which, Mr. 
Wallace rightly remarks, is that which under a higher guise makes 
the sum-total of human life and structure, is also said to exist in the 
apes in “a rude, inharmonious, and undeveloped state.” If even 
we admit the justice of the latter statement—and I am very far 
from making any such admission—it is scientifically tenable, that, 
however “rude” or “inharmonious” the characters and life of 
the apes, as a class, may be, from allied or similar characters the 
higher human life has been evolved. Asa matter of fact, there 
is no combination of characters to be found in any other group 
of the quadrupeds more harmonious or more elaborated than that 
seen in the apes. If the actual structural perfections of the monkey- 
tribe be taken into account, it will be found, I think, on the whole, 
to excel that of any other group of mammals, There is practically 
no order of the quadruped class which does not include within its 
limits beings of low and high organisation. Hence in all compa- 
risons of the ape order with other orders of animals we must take this 
fact inte account ; and it is exactly this latter consideration which 
Mr. Wallace seems to me to have tacitly ignored. Leaving the 
highest apes out of the question, it may be shown, that. in the 
monkey-tribes which people the Old and New Worlds, there are 
represented characters, both of body and mind, which certainly equal 
and often excel anything we find in dogs, horses, elephants, or other 
animals. Lastly, if we even consider the ways and works of the 
lowest taces of men, we may discover that the sphere of humanity 
itself may be found to include much that is the reverse of harmo- 
nious, and many features which represent the antipodes of beauty. 
Beyond all such considerations, however, there remains the plain con- 
tention that, as a group, the apes exist at the upper confines of the 
quadruped class, and that, in their mental phases, they fully realise 
the utmost expectations of the naturalist. To quote the words of 
_ Dr. G. J. Romanes, “ Notwithstanding the scarcity of the material 
which I have to present, I think there is enough to show that the 
mental life of the Siméade is of a distinctly different type from any 
that we have hitherto considered, and that in their psychology, as in 
their anatomy, these animals approach most nearly to Homo sapiens.” 
To the investigation of the mental phases of ape character, we may 
now direct our attention. 

Some three years ago, I began to keep a number of monkeys 
in confinement in a large and roomy cage in my house. I instructed 
my servafits to note carefully any special actions of the monkeys 
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which they might observe; and the animals were also watched 
from day to day by members of my family circle on whose accounts 
I could place implicit reliance. I may add, that in nearly every 
instance I have been able to verify the observations of others re- 
garding the habits of my pets. The first two monkeys I selected 
for domestication were purposely chosen of widely different species, 
in order that I might be presented with an opportunity of com- 
paring their habits. These two first additions to my family circle 
consisted of a clever little Bonnet Macaque (Mucacus radiatus), who 
was duly named “ Jenny,” and a Brown Capuchin (Cebus fatuellus), 
who was christened “Paddy,” from certain facial characteristics 
which suggested the appropriateness of an Hibernian cognomen. I 
soon added to these two monkeys, a third—a somewhat aged 
common Macaque (Macacus cynomologus), which I obtained from 
the keeper of a public-house in the North of England, and whose. 
deteriorated habits in the way of a fondness for becoming intoxicated 
on beer would have merited the reprobation of a temperance re- 
former. A visit to Jamrach’s resulted in the purchase of a very 
fine Sooty Mangabey (Cercopithecus fuliginosus), which was named 
“Cetchy,” from a decided resemblance borne by this monkey to 
the Zulu Chief. At varying intervals, when death had thinned the 
ranks of my monkey-family, I bought other two common Macaques, 
respectively named “ Rosy” and “ Polly” ; another Bonnet Monkey, 
“Salaam” (so named from his habit of salutation), and a second 
beautiful Brown Capuchin (Cebus fatuellus), known as “Sammy.” 
At the present time (October 1882) only two members of my 
monkey-family survive ; namely, “Jenny” and “ Polly” above de- 
scribed. Both monkeys, as I write, are deposited in the Monkey- 
house at the Zoological Gardens of London, for reasons connected 
with prolonged absence from home on the part of my family circle. 
The careful observation of these monkeys convinced me that 
the opinion I had before formed of the varying mental powers to be 
found amongst the individuals even of one and the same species was 
. a thoroughly correct one. Thus, to select the two bonnet monkeys, 
“Jenny” and “Salaam,” I found that, whilst the former exhibited 
(and I ought to say still exhibits) a high intelligence and acute 
perception, the latter was dull and even stupid, and could with 
difficulty be made to perform such simple acts as the other monkeys 
readily understood. After noticing how varied were the mental 
powers of my monkeys, I could the better realise the force of the 
illustration which Mr. Darwin cites in his “ Descent of Man” 
regarding the variability of the faculty of af¢ention in monkeys. Mr. 
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Bartlett, of the Zoological Gardens, informed Mr. Darwin that 
“a man who trains monkeys to act in plays used to purchase 
common kinds from the Zoological Society at the price of five 
pounds for each ; but he offered to give double the price if he might 
keep three or four of them for a few days in order to select one. 
When asked how he could possibly learn so soon whether a parti- 
cular monkey would turn out a good actor, he answered that it all 
depended on their power of attention. If, when he was talking and 
explaining anything to a monkey, its attention was easily distracted, 
as by a fly on the wall or other trifling object, the case was hopeless. 
If he tried by punishment to make an inattentive monkey act, it 
turned sulky. On the other hand, a monkey which carefully attended 
to him could always be trained.” Mr. Darwin, remarking on the 
diversity of the mental faculties in men of the same race, says, “So 
it is with the lower animals. All who have had charge of 
menageries admit this fact : we see it plainly in our dogs and other 
domestic animals. Brehm especially insists that each individual 
monkey of those which he kept tame in Africa had its own peculiar 
disposition and temper. He mentions one baboon remarkable for 
its high intelligence ; and the keepers in the Zoological Gardens 
pointed out to me a monkey, belonging to the New World division, 
equally remarkable for intelligence. Rengyer also insists on the 
diversity in the various mental characters of the monkeys of the 
same species which he kept in Paraguay ; and this diversity, as he 
adds, is partly innate and partly the result of the manner in which 
they have been treated or educated.” My own experience endorses 
these opinions; but I believe that innate disposition, and not 
education or training, is the chief factor in producing the particular 
mental character of any given monkey. 

I thoroughly agree with Dr. Romanes in his declaration that in 
monkeys “affection and sympathy are strongly marked-- the latter, 
indeed, more so than in any other animal, not even excepting the 
dog.” The monkey “Jenny” in particular exhibited a strong 
affection for myself, and likewise showed a maternal care of her 
neighbours in the cage. The instance given by Mr. Darwin, and 
already quoted, of the little American monkey who rushed to the 
rescue of the keeper who was attacked by a baboon, appears to me 
to illustrate a common trait of monkey-character. When any one, 
and even a person for whom “Jenny” showed a liking, made 
believe to strike me, “‘ Jenny” would rush to the front of the cage, 
would shake the door, snarl and cry, and exhibit the most intense 
rage. If liberated, she would rush to bite the offender, flyirg 
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generally at the face, but invariably retreating to my arms to be 
fondled, and to be quieted by gentle stroking and soothing words. 
Any attempt to renew the offence was at once followed by renewed 
rage and defensive attitudes. Mr. Darwin remarks the fact noticed 
by Mr. Sutton, that the face of the Macacus rhesus, when much 
enraged, grows red. Mr. Darwin himself saw the face of this 
monkey redden when attacked by another monkey; and he also 
adds that the “ seat-pads” also seemed to redden under the influence 
of anger, although he could not “ positively assert that this was the 
case.” My monkey “Jenny,” -when in a rage, blushed most 
distinctly. A red hue shot over and obscured the normal yellow 
tint of the skin of the face, and I noticed that the “ seat-pads” 
occasionally also grew redder. Another curious fact concerning 
this monkey’s behaviour when enraged consisted in the variations 
she exhibited when she was irritated by myself and by another 
person, If irritated by another person, she behaved as already 
described ; she shook the cage and chattered, whilst her face flushed 
like that of a human being in anger. If, on the other hand, I had 
occasion to reprove her, she darted down to the bottom of the cage, 
lay down on her belly, and, as often as not, concealed her face in 
the straw. The analogy between that ineffective or suppressed rage 
in a human being, which is shown by the person throwing himself 
down on the ground—a feature seen familiarly in some children— 
and the behaviour of “ Jenny,” under. my reproof, appears to me to 
be too exact to escape notice. ‘ Paddy,” the Capuchin, on the 
contrary, when enraged or frightened, used to retire to a corner 
of the cage and stand on his head, uttering meanwhile the most 
plaintive cries in the well-known shrill but musical voice of the race. 
On one occasion, when a servant had allowed “ Paddy” to imbibe 
nearly half a glassful of -champagne, he showed his alcoholic 
dissipation by standing inanely on his head and vainly endeavouring 
to emit his familiar cry. Mr. Darwin mentions the case of a young 
female chimpanzee, who, when enraged, “presented a curious 
example to a child in the same state. She screamed loudly with 
widely open mouth, the lips being retracted, so that the teeth were 
fully exposed. She threw her arms wildly about, sometimes clasping 
them over her head. She rolled on the ground, sometimes on her 
back, sometimes on her belly, and bit everything within reach.” 

A curious fact in connection with the expression of rage by my 
monkeys is to be noted in the different fashions in which the emo- 
tions were exhibited. “ Jenny,” when enraged, chattered ; her ears 
were depressed, her brows were wrinkled, and her teeth were fully 
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exposed, as in the chimpanzee above’described. When “ Mammy,” 
the old macaque, or “ Polly” was enraged, she showed her anger 
chiefly by protruding the lips to an extreme degree, in an exagge- 
rated pout, and in trumpet-fashion, giving vent to a sharp, short 
“hooh.” Mr. Darwin gives a drawing of a sulky chimpanzee in his 
“ Expression of the Emotions ” (page 141, tenth thousand), which 
accurately represents the act of the common macaque when enraged. 
The varied methods of thus expressing the emotions in nearly related 
monkeys constitutes in itself a powerful argument in favour of the 
advance of mental evolution even within a limited range. Amongst 
the ingenious expedients of my monkeys, in the way of utilising their 
surroundings for various purposes, may be mentioned the feat per- 
formed by “ Polly,” the little macaque, of utilising the bars of the 
perch as a gymnastic pole, around which she, in company with 
“ Jenny,” used to spin, like an agile acrobat, for lengthened periods. 
“ Polly,” more ingenious still, used to twist the straw of her cage 
into a rope. This she attached to one of the projecting bars of her 
perch, and then, seizing the. extemporised rope, would swing round 
and round after the fashion of a roasting-jack ; evidently utilising and 
enjoying the recoil of the straw as a means of continuing her amuse- 
ment. A more difficult feat was that of “ Polly,” in her imitation of 
an acrobat, in a backward spring. Jumping forwards from the perch 
to the side of the cage, she sprang backwards, and in an instant 
regained the perch. “ Jenny” was observed to watch the performance 
of this feat with interest, and to essay its execution ; but her attempts 
were clumsy and unsuccessful When compared with those of her 
more agile neighbour. 

The trait of curiosity has, of course, been frequently noted as a 
prominent mental character of most monkeys. I can vouch for the 
fact that my entire monkey-family became at once interested in any 
novel or unusual operation which was being carried on in the kitchen 
in which they resided. ‘“ Jenny” in particular, and the others in a 
less degree, were also extremely quick to notice any new article of 
attire which the members of my household might exhibit. Articles 
of jewelry, seen for the first time, attracted especial notice. Anew 
pair of earrings, or a new cap, was at once recognised as novel ; and 
efforts were usually made to grasp the desired object. Strangers 
introduced to the monkeys were often surprised at the varying recep- 
tions they received. I soon noticed the curious fact that certain 
persons were received from the first with dislike, whilst others appa- 
rently made a favourable impression on the inmates of the cage. 
One individual appeared to be hated by the collective cage ; whilst 
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another friend was played with and evidently fondled by “ Paddy,” 
the capuchin, who as a rule was singularly shy of strangers. For a 
dead newt from my aquarium, or a live grass-snake, the entire cage 
entertained an extreme horror. The mere sight of the snake elicited 
screams from the whole family, and a retreat to the sleeping box was 
the invariable result of the ophidian’s appearance. The abhorrence 
exhibited by monkeys for snakes is, of course, a perfectly natural 
instinct of these animals; in their native haunts, they must learn to 
fear and avoid these reptiles. ‘“ Sammy,” the capuchin, exhibited a 
high degree of curiosity, and performed a large number of clever 
tricks. He played with a ball like a child ; shook hands with visitors ; 
and when provided with acloth and water, he washed his dish, a feat 
also performed by a capuchin named “ Tommy,” which lived for 
a very short time only in my possession. “ Sammy,” if furnished with a 
hammer and tacks, duly utilised both in the familiar fashion, thus 
showing a faculty of imitation of the purest kind. 

Various writers have spoken of the behaviour of monkeys to their 
ailing and dead companions. Mr. Darwin gives instances of the 
grief of female monkeys for the death of their young. Certain female 
monkeys kept by Brehm, in North Africa, died from grief conse- 
quent on the death of their young. An instance is narrated in which 
a female monkey having been shot, the leader of the troop came to 
the door of the tent and mourned for the body, after indulging in a 
series of threatening gestures. The body was given him, and there- 
after he retreated, bearing it away with every expression of sorrow in 
his arms. ‘The Gibbons are said to attend carefully to injured com- 
panions, but to take no notice of dead friends. A monkey has also 
been known to extend a cord to another which had fallen overboard 
from a vessel. I observed that when one of their dead companions 
was shown to the remaining occupants of my cage, they did not 
appear to be frightened, but seemed to regard the dead body with 
indifference, and to exhibit very little curiosity on seeing the still 
form of their companion. When, however, one of the family was 
ailing, the others paid it a great amount of attention, not always, 
so far as I could see, of a friendly or sympathetic nature. When 
“‘ Paddy,” the capuchin, was ill, and in fact just before his demise, 
his friends appeared to me to endeavour to raise him from the 
recumbent posture in which he lay. Whether this was done in 
anxiety for the sufferer, or from mere curiosity, I am unable to say. 
Perhaps both ideas animated the survivors in their attentions to their 
sick friend. 

On one occasion I observed in “Cetchy,” the sooty mangabey, a 
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singular example of what I conclude may legitimately be called the 
reasoning faculty in the truest sense of that term. Seeing his anxiety 
to obtain a small piece of apple which I held in my hand, I resolved 
to test his powers of reason and of discrimination in the following 
way. I showed him the piece of apple, and as he tried to grasp it 
I allowed it to slip down the sleeve of my coat, after the familiar 
fashion of the childish conjuring trick. ‘“Cetchy” viewed the dis- 
appearance of the apple with surprise, and minutely examined my 
hand—-unclosing my fingers, to see if I had concealed it therein. 
Allowing the morsel to again come into view, but being careful to 
avoid showing its place of concealment, I again passed it up my 
sleeve. “Cetchy” again narrowly examined my hand, turning it 
over so as to see the back of the hand, but of course without success. 
The peculiar dissatisfied grunt with which “Cetchy” greeted his 
want of success was both characteristic. and amusing. I then 
repeated the operation for the third time, when “ Cetchy” at once, 
and without examining my hand again, passed his hand into my 
sleeve, and extracted from its hiding-place the coveted morsel, which 
I may add was entirely concealed from the monkey’s view. As time 
passed, it is important to note that “ Cetchy” did not trouble himself 
to investigate the hands in search of the missing apple. Repetition 
of the trick acquainted him with its rationale, and his hand went 
directly to the sleeve for the coveted morsel. In this case we may, I 
think, safely conclude that the hiding-place of the morsel was first 
detected simply by an exercise of that common and tacit “reason ” 
through which we ourselves gain a knowledge of the unknown. In 
the human subject, it is almost needless to add, such “ reason” may 
be exercised as unconsciously as, no doubt, it was put in force by the 
mangabey. 

Recognition of friends and places, through the exercise of memory, 
is a faculty eminently possessed by monkeys. A baboon recognised 
Sir Andrew Smith at the Cape of Good Hope, after an absence of 
nine months. “Sammy,” the capuchin, was deposited by me in the 
Zoological Society’s Monkey-house, and was visited thereafter by 
several friends and myself at intervals. The friends were resident in 
London, and, as they saw him at tolerably frequent intervals, it was 
not surprising that he should at once recognise them on their 
entering the Monkey-house. My first visit to Sammy was paid after 
an interval of between two and three months. I approached his cage 
amongst the crowd of visitors and waited. “Sammy,” at that 
moment, was perched high up on a cross-bar. All at once he 
apparently spied me ; for rushing down with a scream of joy, he 
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came to the spot where I stood, and, thrusting his hands through the 
bars of the cage, embraced my hands in his own, and screamed so 
loudly that the keeper hurried round in alarm to investigate the 
cause of the commotion. At frequent intervals, I was similarly 
recognised ; indeed, up to the date of his death, the memory of this 
kind little monkey was active and clear, as his affection for his friends 
was unabated. My experience agrees with that of Mr. Romanes 
described in his recent work on “ Animal Intelligence,” from which 
I quote the following account: “I returned the monkey” (a Brown 
Capuchin), says Mr. Romanes, “to the Zoological Gardens at the 
end of February, and up to the time of his death, in October 1881, 
he remembered me as well as the first day that he was sent back. 
I visited the monkey-house about once a month, and whenever I 
approached his cage he saw me with astonishing quickness—indeed, 
generally before I saw him—and ran to the bars, through which he 
thrust both hands with every expression of joy. He did not, how- 
ever, scream aloud; his mind seemed too much occupied by the 
cares of monkey-society to admit of a vacancy large enough for such 
very intense emotion as he used to experience in the calmer life that 
he lived before. Being much struck with the extreme rapidity of his 
discernment whenever I approached the cage, however many other 
persons might be standing round, I purposely visited the monkey- 
house on Easter Monday, in order to see whether he would pick me 
out of the solid mass of people who fill the place on that day. 
Although I could only obtain a place three or four rows back from 
the cage, and although I made no sound wherewith to attract his 
attention, he saw me almost immediately, and with a sudden intelli- 
gent look of recognition ran across the cage to greet me. When I 
went away he followed me, as he always did, to the extreme end of 
his cage, and stood there watching my departure as long as I 
remained in sight.” More recently, “ Jenny,” the macaque, at present 
resident in the Zoo’, has recognised me, although with less demon- 
stration than “Sammy” exhibited. “Polly,” the little common 
macaque, on my first visit after her translation to the Zoo’, rushed 
from the centre of the cage on seeing me, without my having in any 
way attracted her notice, and stretched her hand out as if in friendly 
recognition. 

An interesting and every way affecting incident occurred in the 
experiences of two little Hamadryad baboons, which I kept at home 
fora short period. Owing to*the baboons being persecuted by the 
inmates of the cage, I removed them from the large cage and con-. 
fined them in a smaller habitation. One afternoon, the male baboon 
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being taken ill, I removed him from the society of his partner, and 
placed him in a basket near the fire for the sake of the warmth. The 
female, left in her cage, began to utter low whines of complaint, and 
appeared to be distressed at the enforced separation from her partner. 
The male was left for the night in his basket. In the morning, being 
sufficiently recovered, he was restored to the cage. Immediately on 
his entrance he was seized by his partner, who placed her arms 
round his neck, stroked his face, and exhibited the liveliest affection 
at his restoration to his domestic hearth. Anything more affecting, 
or more exactly imitative of human affection, could not have been 
imagined ; and the occurrence of such a trait of character in the 
baboons seems to show that these “hideous” animals, as Mr. Wallace 
terms them, are by no means destitute of at least some share of the 
cerebration of higher forms. 

That the full mental and social history of the apes has yet to be 
written admits of no doubt ; and that renewed and extended observa- 
tions will more than repay the labour of the naturalist is an idea 
which is confirmed by the knowledge already at our command. On 
the whole, I maintain that the intelligence of monkeys is, firstly, of a 
markedly human type in most respects ; whilst secondly, their mental 
life appears to me to represent that of the childish stage of human 
mind-development. In many of the acts of certain monkeys we see 
a picture of human life and manners at a stage before reason has 
asserted her full sway over the actions of the individual, and when 
such traits and faculties as curiosity, imitation, wonder, &c., are promi- 
nently represented in our existence. As the naturalist maintains that 
certain animals represent “ permanent larval forms” in the groups to 
which they belong, so the monkeys may be held to illustrate a perma- 
nent embryo or initial stage of that higher life seen in man—a life 
built up, confessedly, of emotions ; traits and faculties often seen in 
germ-form in groups of quadrupeds of lower rank than that held by 
the despised apes. The close observation of the ape-tribe, in fact, 
tends to demonstrate that, instead of our being led to rank these 
animals as psychically low, and as taking a humble place in respect 
of their intelligence, we must assign to them the highest rank among 
quadrupeds, when judged by the standard applied to other animals, 
or even to man himself. It is no wild dream, but a sober vision of 
science, that the causes which have tended to raise the ape-family in 
the scale of being, are largely identical with those to which man owes 
his proud designation as “ the paragon of animals.” 


ANDREW WILSON, 














SEPOY AND ARAB. 


ERY little has been published, so far as I gather, that even 
suggests the point of view our Indian troops adopted during 
the late war. But this question is, in truth, far graver than the mere 
issue of a campaign. It may reasonably be hoped that the British 
soldier will always emulate the deeds of his ancestry. Though he 
had sustained a check at,Tel-el-Kebir, the issue would have been 
only deferred. But for the Sepoy it was all new experience, and 
more important matters lay at stake than victory in the field. It was 
not the first time he had left India for active service. An Afghan 
war is a special thing for him. Even the Moslem Sepoy loses sight 
of the community of creed under the influence of inherited hatred and 
traditional wrongs. The only other case I recollect where opera- 
tions were carried on for a length of time against Sunni Mahomedans 
was the Perak affair. But the Indian would not feel that a Malay 
was his co-religionist, nor could he get up enthusiasm for a people 
whose civilisation is so conspicuously inferior to his own. It was all 
otherwise in Egypt. The name of the land was familiar, sanctified 
in some degree by constant allusion in pious legends. The language of 
the foe was a sacred mystery to him, the people were conspicuous in 
his sight as descended from the companions of the Prophet. ‘Their 
civilisation was his, modified by the same influences from Frangistan 
which irritate the Indian Faithful. It was a great trial of loyalty the 
Sepoy underwent, and his behaviour under the circumstances might 
well claim the notice of thoughtful men. 

Government, no doubt, has confidential reports in abundance, 
showing what those best qualified to see and estimate the facts 
thought upon this subject. But the public, as I understand, has no 
information. This lack is owing not to want of “enterprise” in 
the press, nor, we may hope, to want of ability in the correspondents. 
It is due to the action of Lord Wolseley, which I have no need 
to criticise. He recognised but one army in the field, his own, to 
which one correspondent was allotted. “ Indian Contingent ” was a 
phrase he would not accept, and those members of the press who 
had left London expressly to join it, in the hope of marching across 
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the desert, were enjoined to stay at Ismailia. The “ Indian Con- 
tingent,” if I may be allowed to use the words, went to the front, 
leaving its chroniclers behind. The single correspondent attached 
to Lord Wolseley’s direct command had work enough, detailing the 
actions and feelings of the English troops. So it happened that the 
special work of the Sepoys, and of their British comrades also, passed 
unrecorded. Who knows what took place on the south side of the 
canal during the fight at Tel-el-Kebir? In one or two instances, 
such as the seizure of Zagazig, the admirable service of the Indians 
could not be overlooked. But there was not, nor could be, any 
report of the Sepoys’ behaviour, such as thoughtful people must 
have wished to hear. My own opportunities for remark were meagre, 
but I used them as I could. Let it be premised that I am not 
describing sentiments necessarily permanent. Reflection, possibly 
the charm of distance, and the influence of piously political superiors 
may weaken the feelings prevailing at the time. I should not incline 
to think they will, but we shall see. 

Generally speaking, then, the impressions of the Sepoys appeared 
to be contempt and dislike. For the Mahomedans amongst them, 
the consciousness of a common creed only intensified this feeling. 
It was a practice of the Egyptians, after we reached Cairo, to spread 
their carpets and pray ostentatiously in the neighbourhood of Indian 
troops ; Pathans once displayed the same illusion. But they took 
little by the silent appeal. The Sepoys looked on with interest, but 
it was not friendly. Once I saw a group of soldiers, belonging to 
the 2oth N.I., who actually criticised the performance. Probably 
they remarked some difference in the manner of genuflection. For 
reasons that I did not understand, the Khedive personally was re- 
garded with especial contempt. An officer suggested that this might 
be the outcome of Turkish intrigues in Hindustan, and it is possible. 
I have sometimes thought that if the Moslem Sepoys had been intro- 
duced to Cairo at the outset, its wealth, and palaces, and order, they 
- might have been otherwise impressed ; but their minds were made 
up before they reached that place. Though they delight in show, and 
respect costly appearance, Arab magnificence did not impress them. I 
remember the visit which Sultan Pasha and his suite paid to Colonel 
Sir Owen Lanyon in Ismailia. I chanced to come up whilst the horses 
stood outside. Their trappings were handsome, if eccentric to our eyes, 
especially those of the chief; blue velvet, with gold and silver 
fringes, and what not. A number of Sepoys stood round, with con- 
temptuous curiosity in their faces, making remarks. Said an Afridi 
sergeant, nearer seven feet-high than six feet, with an oath so forcibly 
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dramatic that I regret to suppress it—“ I swear if that horse trotted 
into our village we should say the Ameer was coming to Durbar ; but 
when they saw its rider our women would laugh!” That observa- 
tion gives a key-note to the sentiments prevailing before and after. 

The least observant of spectators felt, as he saw the Indians 
traverse an Arab throng, “ What gentlemen they look!” To tell the 
whole truth here, the same remark arose when the throng traversed 
was of English soldiery. But our men, dirty and pallid, in the hideous 
unserviceable dress supplied them, bore the stamp of qualities more 
important than good looks. The Arab has none of them—at every 
point he offended the Sepoy. Disregard of that elementary respect 
for others, which forbids a man to tramp upon his neighbour's toes 
in mere carelessness and brutality, must be resented the whole world 
over by men who carry arms, and are ready to use them. Accordingly, 
we find so much courtesy universal among fighting races. The 
Pathan, in his native wilds, is, perhaps, the very roughest of all’ 
animals, but he has a code of manners, suggested and strictly limited by 
the sword. A very brief service in our ranks, among the more polished 
races of the plain, enlarges his ideas. But the Egyptian Arab has 
no check outside, and no instinct within to guide him. His nature, 
or his acquired nature, is more selfish and offensive than that of any 
people known to me, and it is unmitigated by the restraint of fear. 
None of his neighbours have spirit to cut him down, whatever vagaries 
he may play. And so he dances on their corns in cheerfulness of 
soul. More than that, he is sincerely astonished when susceptible 
people cry out. 

The bond of religion must be stronger than we see it anywhere 
at this day to make an Indian Moslem feel that this creature is a 
brother. The contrast was just as striking as it could be. We 
hourly observed a working party of Sepoys pushing through a crowd 
of natives. Their loose jackets and trousers of fatigue dress were 
scarcely more martial, cr even more picturesque, than the ragged 
nightgown of the Arab. The turban, indeed, or puggri, with a loose 
end fluttering to the waist, is always superb. But the faces, the 
manner, the expression, were a cruel reproach to the African. Half 
a dozen Sepoys yonder are pushing a cart. Perhaps they belong to 
that grand regiment, the zoth N. I., distinguished by the black tips 
of their puggris, stately Sikhs, or giant Pathans, or lithe Rajputs. 
They are not working very hard. Half their energy is expended on 
the rear, or on either flank, where passing comrades fling banter, 
manly, though indecorous, as is martial wit everywhere. They laugh 
long and open-mouthed, throwing back their handsome heads, dis- 
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playing snow-white teeth to drive a dentist to despair. Their eyes, 
large, well-opened, show th: fun of spirited schoolboys in their 
clear light. Though the jokes they bandy are not refined, nor very 
witty, they are the humour of strong men who respect themselves and 
one another. When an o‘ficer-Sahib comes by, decorous quiet 
supervenes. Those disengaged, salute ; the others gravely put both 
hands to the task. When he has gone, the jest breaks out again. 
So they sweep, without more notice than a shove and a frown, 
through the sordid, leering, hideous crowd of Arabs, halt and 
maim, one-eyed, foul, bestial of expression. 

Observe that little group of Sepoys returning from their 
task—grave men these, probably Sikhs, superb in manly beauty. 
They walk hand in hand, talking among themselves. They laugh 
readily with each other, but seldom join the Pathan jokes. I 
remember once, when snowei up in the Kojak Pass, that a Sikh of 
the 26th N. I. was asked the name of his file-fellow, an Afridi. 
They had enlisted at the same time, and had served twelve years 
side by side ; but neither would confess a knowledge of the other’s 
name. There go half a dozen Madras Sappers, small men, broad- 
chested and sturdy-limbed, looking soldiers every inch, and kindly 
fellows too. They have not the fine features, nor the large clear eyes, 
of the Aryan. Their skin is black like a negro’s, and the whole 
type resembles the African on a smaller scale, but trimmer and 
brighter. In dark uniform, with a jetty handkerchief about their 
brows, a company of Sappers marching in the desert looks like a 
black square on the chess-board, moving. ‘There ate no better nor 
pleasanter soldiers in our army. A majority speak English more or 
less, and many are fluent. When they went up the Khyber, in the 
Afghan war, our native troops stared to hear them easily conversing 
with the Sahibs, and emulation stirred not a few Aryan Sepoys to 
undertake a fitful study of English. I fear it is quite possible that 
if we watched these good fellows closely, a grave and silent lurch 
_ might be remarked from time to time, for the evil correlating their 
docile and excellent qualities is shown in a partiality for the white 
man’s liquor. But there are few troops whom one would stand 
with so confidently as the Madras Sappers. 

A very different type is the Beloochi, wild and picturesque in 
dark green puggri and scarlet breeches. He has that wandering eye 
that marks the savage only half-tamed. We have few real Beloochis 
in our ranks, discipline is too strict for them ; but a crowd of natives 
from the broken frontier clans—fighting men all. The long hair of 
some has escaped in the heat of work, and streams behind in glossy 
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ringlets, twisted amongst the flowing drapery of the turban. And 
there go troopers of the Bengal cavalry, tall, broad-shouldered, 
slender of waist and hips. For martial bearing they have no equal 
in the armies of the world, and their fine costume does them 
justice. The blue-striped puggri folded round a scarlet peak, the 
long blue coat with scarlet sash, tight yellow trousers and jack-boots, 
put to shame the fantastic frippery of European tailors. In their 
ranks, generally, we find the most devoted Moslem, for the neigh- 
bourbood of Delhi is a favourite recruiting ground. A droll incident 
recurs to mind. Marching once through Scindh, our little party 
had a local chief for guide, and a Jemadhar with two troopers for 
escort. The guide explained, as we rode along, certain abstruse 
questions of the Faith, making a delicious hash of law and prophets. 
Our Jemadhar was the most polite of men—what a lovely Arab 
he rode, by the by! But he loved Islam, and the ignorant rattle 
of this unorthodox Scindhi stirred his indignation. The troopers 
were not less angry, and they all pressed upon us, their very horses 
becoming unmanageable. Colonel Tucker ordered them back in 
vain. They would not retire until the puzzled Scindhi understood 
that he was talking nonsense, and then our little diversion came to an 
end. The path narrowing, he fell behind with the Jemadhar. It 
was but an instant’s interruption. We heard murmurs, guttural in 
their emphasis, and, when our guide rejoined us, he said frankly, 
“ [T don’t know much of the subject we’ve been talking about. But, 
I swear, Colonel Sahib, that no respectable man in our neighbour- 
hood knows more.” 

Among those Sowars passing, one should trace sympathy with 
the Arab Moslem, if it existed anywhere in our ranks. But they 
feel contempt for him almost furious. One trooper questioned would 
not admit they were his co-religionists, though mosques stared us in 
the face, and two believers were praying within a few yards. We 
did not insist on a burning question, and what the Sowar meant I 
cannot tell; he was a Pathan, and possibly Shiah; or, possibly, 
such a bad Moslem as not to recognise his fellows. One of the 6th 
B.C. summed up the opinion of the ranks concisely. Asked if his 
regiment had cut up many fugitives after Tel-el-Kebir, he answered, 
with the strongest disgust, “ How could men use a sword against 
stinking jackals? We rode many down!” The peculiar justice 
of the description may be appreciated only by those who have visited 
Egypt. The screaming and barking of an Arab crowd, all in full 
cry at once, the shrill snarling and foaming, make a din very like 
that of a pack of jackals. ‘The adjective needs no explanation ; its 
simple truth is certified by the dullest of noses, 
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I had interesting talks with Monsieur Ninet, Arabi’s Swiss friend, 
who avowedly counselled and sympathised, if he did not suggest, the 
uprising. He is acquainted with many Egyptians who, in all respects, 
would bear comparison with their fellows of the same class else- 
where. And he pins all his faith upon the fellaheen. I believe 
M. Ninet to be as truthful and conscientious as an enthusiast can 
be, and I would not join issue on this question. For, by his. 
own account, ; these good people stay at home, crying woe and 
anathema, whilst the bad monopolise the sunshine and the public 
notice. As for the fellahs, the undistinguishable mass, the dumb 
multitude of toilers, perhaps they are virtuous. Rustics less hard- 
worked, better fed, find little time, if they have the inclination, to 
concoct villany. But they are not less brutal of manner than the 
townspeople, and they are, if possible, yet more strangely uncon- 
scious of such primitive decency as a well-bred animal exhibits. I 
do not allude to the habit of stripping stark when there is work to be 
done. So did their forefathers in every age, and nothing more need 
be said. But the Sepoy was shocked above all else by habits paralleled 
among the wild Pathans alone in my experience of the world. And one 
cannot readily believe that people who do not feel or understand 
proprieties instinctive with all but the lowest races of humanity—or, 
as in the case of the Pathans, avowedly cynical and vicious-—can be 
trusted to possess more recondite virtues. I would not speak of the 
impression which the enemy’s behaviour in the field produced upon 
our Sepoys. It, was not quite the same, I think, in both arms 
engaged. The cavalry had an unmixed joy—of gallop, at least— 
in racing after foes who never professed to stand, and they thought 
it, as one may say, a killing’farce. But the infantry were struck by 
that awful fire which issues from the Remington, as from any breech- 
loader. It was new to them in practice, and the horror of that din 
confounded, perhaps, to some degree, their just appreciation of the 
soldiers who raised it. They certainly return with a deeper sense 
than ever of English superiority in dandabust—combination, arrange- 
ment, strategy, which circumvented and nullified that hurricane of 
balls. It is not to be understood that the Sepoy flinched ; I should 
feel’shame to contradict such an insinuation if it were hazarded. 
My whole meaning is that the native infantry did not despise the 
Arab soldier as did the Sowar. One of these latter exclaimed, after 
the gallant dash into Zagazig station: “ What a gymkana, Sahib !” 
He regarded the business as a series of military larks. 

So far as we can see, the effect of despatching Sepoys to Egypt 
was all good—for the men themselves, for those who stayed at home, 
and for the Empire. But it was prudent to remove them speedily. 
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To leave them exposed to the influences of the country in peace- 
time would be a hazardous experiment. From remarks in print at 
Cairo and Stamboul before the war, we may feel sure that efforts 
will be made with increasing zeal henceforward to inculcate 
the sense of so/idarité amongst all Moslems. And there is an 
important class among our Sepoys which would be likely to welcome 
it when offered. I refer to the Delhi Mahmudans, and all those 
people immediately affected by the downfall of the Moghul Empire. 
In strolling through the native town, after the fall of Cairo, one saw 
not a few men, mostly belonging to the cavalry, who had established 
some sort of intelligible relations with the populace. Those who 
can speak Arabic are very few, if any exist. More Arabs can make 
themselves understood in Hindustani, and if time were allowed, at 
some expense and trouble, interpreters in abundance might be 
brought from the two Hyderabads and elsewhere. Persian is another 
link, for a large number of Pathans speak that language more or less. 
However it was managed, Arab and Sepoy did contrive to talk, 
before we had been established many days in Cairo. We might 
observe knots of townspeople, mostly well dressed, surrounding a 
couple of our native soldiery in the Bazaar. Obsequiously they 
listened to the strangers’ remarks, and commented on them to a 
gaping crowd. The rude and boisterous manners of the Egyptian 
are not to be repressed by any motive, since he means no harm, 
and ‘does not understand why his guileless brutality should give 
offence. But until the Cairenes made this discovery they laboured 
under great disadvantages.. Opposite the Shoe Bazaar one day, I 
observed two Sowars talking with earnestness, but with evident 
difficulty, to a Sayyid. He was grave enough, but the little throng 
crowded around laughed uproariously in a sympathetic tone. The 
Sowars broke away in passion, and went on, the Sayyid following. 
But such misunderstanding would soon have been perceived and 
rectified by shrewd zealots of El-Azar College and the diplomatic 
emissaries from Stamboul. It was well our Sepoys departed. 
Their loyalty in the field lies beyond suspicion. It would be long 
before the thought of a common cause to fight for, side by side with 
the “ jackals,” could seriously be fixed in their minds. But the 
seeds of a vague Panislamism would not be difficult to plant, if 
teacher and taught had easy means of communication. And, if 
they proved too feeble to overcome the contempt and disgust which 
Egyptian Moslem roused, they might ripen slowly under other skies 
to a perilous harvest. But I feel sure that the influences of the 


campaign have been quite the other sort up to now. 
F. BOYLE. 
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WHISTLING. 


N whatever way regarded, either as a graceful accomplishment 
| or as the spontaneous expression of light-heartedness, whistling 
has in our own and foreign countries generally attracted considerable 
attention. Why it should have been invested with so much super- 
stitious awe it is difficult to say, but it is a curious fact that the same 
antipathy which it arouses amongst certain classes of our own country- 
men is found existing in the most distant parts of the earth, where, 
as yet, civilisation has made little or imperceptible progress. Thus 
Captain Burton! tells us how the Arabs dislike to hear a person 
whistle, called by them ¢/ s#fr. Some maintain that the whistler’s 
mouth is not to be purified for forty days ; while, according to the 
explanation of others, Satan touching a man’s body causes him to 
produce, what they consider, an offensive sound.? The natives of 
the Tonga Islands, Polynesia,-hold it to be wrong to whistle, as this 
act is thought to be disrespectful to God.* In Iceland, the villagers 
have the same objection to whistling, and so far do they carry their 
superstitious dread of it that “if one swings about hima stick, whip, 
wand, or aught that makes a whistling sound, he scares from him the 
Holy Ghost ;” while other Icelanders, who consider themselves free 
from superstitions, cautiously give the advice : “ Do it not ; for who 
knoweth what is in the air?” However eccentric these phases of 
superstitious belief may appear to us, yet it must not be forgotten 
that very similar notions prevail, at the present day, in this country. 
A correspondent of oles and Queries (1879, 5th S. xii. 92), for 
instance, relates how one day, after attempting in vain to get his dog 
to obey orders to come into the house, his wife tried to coax it by 
whistling, when she was suddenly interrupted by a servant, a Roman 
Catholic, who exclaimed in the most piteous accents, “ If you please, 
ma'am, don’t whistle—every time a woman whistles, the heart of the 
blessed Virgin bleeds.” In some districts of North Germany the vil- 


1 First Footsteps in East Africa, 1856, p. 142. 

2 Carl Engel, Musical Myths and Facts, 1876, i. 91. 

* Mariner and Martin: An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
1818, ii. 131, 
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lagers say that if one whistles in the evening it makes the angels weep. 
Speaking, however, of ladies in connection with whistling, it is a wide- 
spread superstition that it is at all times unlucky for them to whistle, 
which, according to one legend, originated in the circumstance that, 
while the nails for Our Lord’s cross were being forged, a woman stood 
by and whistled. Curiously enough, however, one very seldom hears 
any of the fair sex indulging in this recreation, although there is no 
reason, as it has been often pointed out, why they should not whistle 
with as much facility as the opposite sex. One cause, perhaps, of 
the absence of this custom among women may be, in a measure, due 
to the distortion of the features which it occasions. Thus we know 
how Minerva cast away, with an imprecation, the pipe, which after- 
wards proved so fatal to Marsyas, when she beheld in the water the 
disfigurement of her face caused by her musical performance. There 
are numerous instances on record, nevertheless, of ladies whistling at 
public entertainments, and charming their audiences with the graceful 
ease with which they performed such airs as “ The Blue Bells of 
Scotland ” or “ The Mocking Bird.” Indeed, not many years ago, at 
a grand provincial concert, two sisters excited much admiration by 
the clever and artistic way in which they whistled a duet. 

Referring to whistling performances, Addison, in one of the 
earlier numbers of the Sfectator, gives an amusing account of a 
contest, where a prize of a guinea was to be conferred on the 
successful competitor who could not only whistle the best, but go 
through his tune without laughing, and that in spite of the ludicrous 
antics of a certain Merry Andrew, whose special duty it was to try 
as far as possible to discompose each of the competitors by making 
grimaces. On the occasion in question, the competitors were an 
under-citizen, remarkable for his wisdom—a ploughman enducd 
“with a very promising aspect of inflexible stupidity ”—and a foot- 
man, who, having captivated his audience by whistling “a Scotch 
tune and an Italian sonata,” carried off the prize. Strutt, in his 
“Sports and Pastimes,” relates the remarkable performance of a 
whistler, who, assuming the name of Rossignol, exhibited at the end 
of the last century his talent on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and attracted for some time considerable notice.! 

Anyhow, the universality of the prejudice against women whistling 
is an acknowledged fact, and there are few localities where one may 
not hear the familiar rhyme— 

A whistling wife and a crowing hen 
Will call the old gentleman out of his den. 








! See an article entitled “Mouth Music” in Book of Days, i. 751. 
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Of course there are various versions, as, for instance, in Northamp- 
tonshiré, where the peasantry say :— 


A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Are neither fit for God nor men. 


The Cornish saying is to the same effect: “A whistling woman 
and a crowing hen are the two unluckiest things under the sun.” 
Similar also is the French proverb: “Une poule qui chante le 
coq et une fille qui siffle portent malheur dans la maison.” The 
same superstition prevails among thé seafaring community ; and 
Mr. Henderson! relates how, a few years ago, when a party of 
friends were about to go on board a vessel at Scarborough, the 
captain caused no small astonishment by declining in the most 
emphatic way to allow one of them to enter it: “ Not that young 
lady,” he cried out ; .““ she whistles.” By a curious coincidence, the 
vessel was lost on her next voyage; so had the young lady formed 
one of the party, the misfortune would certainly have been attri- 
buted to her. After all, it seems hard that, if the mere act of 
whistling can help and cheer a man, such a soothing influence should 
be denied toa woman. “If whistling,” says a writer in the Phreno- 
logical Fournal, “ will drive away the blues and be company for a 
lonesome person, surely women have much more need of its services 
than their brothers, for to them come many more such occasions 
than to men. There is a physical advantage in whistling which 
should excuse it against all the canons of propriety or ‘ good form.’ 
It is often remarked that the average girl is so narrow-chested, and 
in that respect compares so unfavourably with her brother, which 
may be due in some measure to the habit of whistling which every 
boy acquires.” An eminent medical authority says : “ All the men 
whose business is to try the wind instruments made at the various 
factories before sending them off for sale are, without exception, free 
from pulmonary affections. I have known many who, when entering 
upon this calling, were very delicate, and who, nevertheless, though 
their duty obliged them to blow for hours’ together, enjoyed 
perfect health after a certain time.” As the action of blowing wind 
instruments is the same as that of whistling, the effect should be the 
same. Whistling has been popularly styled the “ devil’s music,” 
the reason, in all probability, being that when persons are up to 
anything wrong and likely to be caught, they assume an air of 
indifference by whistling. As the daily music of boys, however, it 


' Folklore of the Northern Counties, 1879, p. 43- 
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may be attributed to want of thought; and so Cowper, in his 
description of the “ Postman” (“ Task,” bk. iv.), says :-— 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful; messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some, 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 
In Shield’s opera of “The Farmer,” the singer—‘ now a saucy 
footman ”—thus reverts to his boyhood :— 


A flaxen-headed cowboy, I whistled o’er the lea, 
And then a little ploughboy, as happy as could be. 


Dryden, too, says in his “ Cymon and Iphygenia” :— 
He whistled as he went for want of thought. 


And the same idea was perhaps in Milton’s mind— 


While the ploughman near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 


Gay, also, wrote in the same strain :— 


The ploughman leaves the task of day, 
And trudging homeward, whistles on the way. 


The phrase “ Whistling in one’s fist,” which is much in use 
among the lower orders, especially when they are desirous of sending 
the sound some distance, consists in bringing the thumbs of both 
hands together, leaving the hands and closed fingers to form a hollow 
space ; then, by blowing through the narrow aperture left between 
the thumbs, a very loud and shrill whistle is produced. In Lincoln- 
shire, in my schooldays, says a correspondent of Votes and Queries 
(4th S., ii. 213), this form of whistling used to be called the “ thieves’ 
whistle”—a name, by-the-by, which is still employed in London. 
Indeed, few subjects have given rise to a greater variety of popular 
everyday sayings than whistling. Thus the expression, to “pay for 
one’s whistle”—a favourite phrase with George Eliot—means to 
gratify one’s fancy. Again, a thing worthy of notice is said in 
common parlance to be “ worth the whistle” ; the reference obviously 
being to the ordinary way of calling up a dog. Heywood, for 
instance, in one of his proverbs, says : “It is a poor dog that is not 
worth the whistling.” Shakespeare, too, makes Goneril say to Albany, 
in “ King Lear” (Act iv. sc. 2) -— 

I have been worth the whistle. 


Then there is the phrase, “to pay too dearly for one’s whistle,” 
implying that after a person has paid dearly for something he fancied, 
he finds it does not answer his expectations. The allusion, says Dr. 
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Brewer, in his “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” is to a story told 
by Dr. Franklin of his-nephew, who set his mind on a common 
whistle, which he bought of a boy for four times its value. Franklin 
says, the “ambitious who dance attendant on court, the miser who 
gives this world and the next for gold, the libertine who ruins his 
health for pleasure, the girl who marries a brute for money, all in the 
long run pay too much for their whistle.” Once more, the old 
hackneyed proverbs “to wet one’s whistle,” and “to whistle for 
more,” allude to the whistle drinking-cups of days gone by. It 
appears that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, silversmiths 
devoted a large amount of invention to the production of drinking- 
tankards, which took the form of men, animals, birds, &c., of most 
grotesque design.' According to one popular device, the cup had to 
be held in the hand to be filled, and retained there till it was emptied, 
as then only it could be set on the table. The drinker having 
swallowed the contents, blew up the pipe at the side, which gave a 
shrill whistle, and announced to the drawer that more liquor was 
required. Hence, too, no doubt, originated the phrase “ whistle- 
drunk.” Fielding relates how Squire Western, when supping one 
night at a friend’s house, “ was indeed whistle-drunk,” for before he 
had swallowed the third bottle he became so entirely overpowered 
that, though he was not carried off to bed till long after, the parson 
considered him as absent. 

The idea of ghosts whistling is still far from extinct in England, 
and enters largely into the folklore of our peasantry ; a superstition 
which has been associated with the “ Seven Whistlers,” supposed 
by some to be phantom birds. Thus, among the colliers of Leicester- 
shire, we are told how, when trade is brisk and money plentiful, dis- 
posing them for a drinking frolic, they are said to hear the warning 
voice of the “Seven Whistlers”—birds sent purposely, as they 
affirm, by Providence to warn them of an impending danger, and 
on hearing the signal not a man will descend into the pit until the 
following day.? Wordsworth, it may be remembered, in one of his 
sonnets, couples the “ Seven Whistlers” with the “Gabriel hounds,” 
those weird, mysterious spectre dogs which with such fiendish 
yellings haunt the midnight air :— 

The poor old man is greater than he seems : 
He the seven birds hath seen that never part, 
Seen the seven whistlers in their nightly rounds, 


And counted them; and oftentimes will start, 
For overhead are sweeping Gabriel's hounds. 





» Chambers’ Book of Days, ii. 455. 
* Nalure, June 22, 1871, 140; Notes and Queries, 4th S. viii, 68, 
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The superstitious fear attaching to these whistlers is noticed by 
Spenser in his “ Fairie Queene” (Bk. 11. Cant. xii. St. 36), where 
“Among the nation of unfortunate and fatal birds” that flocked 
about Sir Guyon and the Palmer, it is thus alluded to :— 


The whistler shrill, that whoso hears doth die. 


It has been suggested that the Whistler is the green plover to which 
Sir Walter Scott refers in “The Lady of the Lake,” where he relates 


how— 
In the plover's shrilly strains 
The signal whistle’s heard again 


—its ominous shrill whistle which startles, with dreadful awe, the mid- 
night traveller as he journeys along some lonely road, sounding far 
more like a human note than that of a bird. In illustration of this 
view we may quote the following anecdote related by a correspondent 
of “ Notes and Queries” (4th S. viii. 268), which, however, sup- 
ports the popular theory of the birds in question being supernatural 
beings : “ One evening a few years ago, when crossing one of our 
Lancashire moors in company with an intelligent old man, he was 
suddenly startled by the whistling overhead of a covey of plovers. 
My companion remarked that when a boy the old people con- 
sidered such a circumstance a bad omen, ‘as a person who 
heard the wandering Jews,’ as he called the plovers, ‘was sure 
to be overtaken by some ill-luck.?” On questioning my friend 
about the name given to the birds, he said, ‘ There is a tradition 
that they contain the souls of those Jews who assisted at the Cruci- 
fixion, and in consequence were doomed to float in the air for ever.’ 
When he arrived at the foot of the moor, a coach by which I had 
hoped to reach my destination had already started, thereby causing 
me to continue my journey on foot. The old man reminded me of 
the omen.” To quote a further anecdote recorded by another corre- 
spondent of the same journal, we are told how during a thunderstorm 
which passed over the neighbourhood of Kettering on the evening of 
September 6, 1871—0on which occasion the lightning was very vivid— 
an unusual spectacle was witnessed ; immense flocks of birds were 
flying about, uttering doleful affrighted cries as they passed over the 
locality, and for hours they kept up a continual whistling like that 
made by sea birds. ‘“ The following day,” adds the writer, “as my 
servant was driving me to a neighbouring village, this phenomenon of 
the flight of birds became the subject of conversation, and on asking 
him what birds he thought they were, he told me they were what 
were called the ‘Seven Whistlers,’ and that whenever they were 
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heard it was considered a sign of some great calamity, and that the 
last time he heard them was before the great Hartley Colliery explo- 
sion ; he had also been told by soldiers that if they heard them they 
always expected a great slaughter would take place soon. Curiously 
enough, on taking up the newspaper on the following morning, I saw 
headed in large letters, ‘ Terrible Colliery Explosion at Wigan,’ &c. 
This, I thought, would confirm my man’s belief in the ‘Seven 
Whistlers.” Among the pieces of folklore connected with whistling 
may be mentioned that of sailors whistling for a wind on a calm day; 
an expedient which they believe seldom fails. Thus Longfellow, in 
his “Golden Legend,” speaks of this notion:— 

Only a little hour ago, 

I was whistling to St. Antonio 


For a capful of wind to fill our sail, 
And instead of a breeze, he has sent a gale. 


Sir Walter Scott, too (“ Rokeby,” ii. 11), says :— 


What gales are sold on Lapland’s shore ! 
How whistle rash bids tempests roar. 


Among the numerous anecdotes connected with whistling, it may 
be remembered that in the train of Anne of Denmark, when she went 
to Scotland with James VI., was a gigantic Dane of matchless drink- 
ing capacity. He possessed an ebony whistle which, at the beginning 
of a drinking bout, he would lay on the table, and whoever was last 
able to blow it was by general consent considered to be the “champion 
of the whistle.” It happened, however, that during his stay in 
Scotland, the Dane was defeated by Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, 
who, after three days and three nights of hard drinking, left the Dane 
under the table, and “ blew on the whistle his requiem shrill.” The 
whistle remained in the family seven years, when it was won by Sir 
Walter Laurie, son of Sir Robert. The last person who carried 
it off was Alexander Ferguson, of Craig-darroch, son of “ Annie 
‘Laurie,” so well known. Burns has immortalised the subject in a 
poem, entitled “The Whistle,” from which we quote the following 


stanzas :— 
I sing of a whistle, a whistle of a worth, 
I sing of a whistle, the pride of the North, 
Was brought to the court of our good Scottish king, 
And long with this whistle all Scotland shall ring. 
Old Loda, still rueing the arm of Fingal, 
. The god of the bottle sends down from his hall ; 
‘¢ This whistle’s your challenge—to Scotland get o'er, 
And drink them to hell, sir, or ne’er see me more!” &c. 
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The Russians in the Ukraine tell a queer story about a whistling 
robber of olden times, who evidently was a person of gigantic pro- 
portions, for he was in the habit of sitting on nine oak trees at once. 
One of the nicknames given to him was “ Nightingale,” on account 
of his extraordinary whistling powers. Should an unwary traveller 
come across his path, he would whistle so melodiously that his victim 
would quickly faint away, whereupon he stepped forward and killed 
him outright. At last, however, a well-known hero, by name Ilja 
Marometz, determined to subdue the robber, and having shot him 
with an arrow, took him prisoner, carrying him off to the court of 
the Grand Prince Vladimir. Even there he proved dangerous, for 
when the Grand Prince, merely from curiosity, commanded him to 
whistle, the Grand Princess and all the royal children being present, 
the man commenced whistling in such an overpowering manner that 
soon Vladimir with his whole family would inevitably have been 
dead had not one of his brave courtiers, perceiving the danger, got 
up and shut the whistler’s mouth.' 

We must not omit to mention the celebrated “ Whistling Oyster ” 
which about forty years ago created such a sensation at the small 
oyster and refreshment rooms situated in Vinegar Yard, near 
Catherine Street, Strand. “It appears,” says a writer in the Daily 
Telegraph, “that about the year 1840, the proprietor of the house in 
question, which had then, as it has now, a great name for the superior 
excellence of its delicate little ‘ natives,’ heard a strange and unusual 
sound proceeding from one of the tubs in which the shell fish lay, piled 
in layers one over the other, placidly fattening upon oatmeal, and 
awaiting the inevitable advent of the remorseless knife. Mr. 
Pearkes, the landlord, listened, hardly at first believing his ears. 
There was, however, no doubt about the matter. One of the oysters 
was distinctly whistling, or, at any rate, producing a sort of ‘siffle- 
ment’ with its shell. It was not difficult to detect this phenomenal 
bivalve, and in a very few minutes he was triumphantly picked out 
from amongst his fellows, and put by himself in a spacious tub with 
‘a bountiful supply of brine and meal. _ The news spread throughout 
the town, and for some days the fortunate Mr. Pearkes found his 
house besieged by curious crowds. That this Arion of oysters did 
really whistle is beyond all question. How he managed to do so 
is not upon record.” As may be imagined, the jokes to which this 
fresh wonder of creation gave rise were unlimited ; and Thackeray 
was in the habit of relating an amusing story of his own experience 
in connection with it. It appears that he was one day in the shop 

1 Carl Engel, Musical Myths and Facts, i. 92, 93. 
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when an American came in to see this startling freak of nature ; 
after hearing the talented mollusk go through its usual performance, he 
walked contemptuously out, remarking at the same time that “ it was 
nothing to an oyster he knew of in Massachusetts, which whistled 
‘Yankee Doodle’ right through, and followed its master about the 
house like a dog.” Douglas Jerrold surmised that the oyster had 
undoubtedly “been crossed in love, and now whistled to keep up 
appearances, with an idea of showing that it didn’t care.” The 
subsequent fate of this interesting creature, says Mr, Walford,' “ is 
a mystery,—whether he was eaten alive, or ignominiously scalloped, 
or still more ignominiously handed over to the tender mercies of a 
cook in the neighbourhood, to be served up in a bowl of oyster 
sauce as a relish to a hot beefsteak. In fact, like the ‘ Lucy’ of 


Wordsworth— 
None can tell 


When the oyster ceased to be, 


But it is somewhat singular that so eccentric a creature should have 
existed in the middle of London, and in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and that no history of his career should be on record.” 
Lastly, although whistling would seem to be as natural an act as that 
of laughing, yet we are told by Mr. Shortland that it was formerly 
unknown among the New Zealanders.?, When, too, on one occasion 
a native of Burmah observed an American Missionary whistling, he 
exclaimed in astonishment, “Why! he makes music with his 
mouth !” a remark which the Missionary noted down in his journal 
with this note: “It is remarkable that the Burmese are entirely 


ignorant of whistling.” * 
T. F, THISELTON DYER. 


1 Old'and New London, iii. 284. 
2 Traditions of the New Zealanders, p. 134. 
® Howard Malcolm, 7ravels in South-Eastern Asia, 1839, i. 205. 
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LAGHETTO. 


BOUT thirteen miles north-east of Nice there is one of the most 
interesting shrines of pilgrimage in the south of Europe. Itis 
comparatively little known to the ordinary tourist from this country, 
although it has a wide reputation along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and yearly attracts vast numbers from the surrounding 
districts. It is situated at the head of a long romantic glen, that 
runs down in a northerly direction from the hills above Monaco to 
the Valley of the Paglione, on the high road from Nice to Turin. _ Its 
position may be most simply and clearly described, by saying that it is 
on the north side of the high saddle of rocks over which the Corniche 
road is carried, while Monaco is on the south side, almost directly 
opposite. There are two ways by which Laghetto may be reached 
from Nice. When a carriage is required, the route by the famous 
Corniche road, which is a triumph of engineering skill, is always 
taken. Where this route attains its greatest elevation, a short 
distance from the village of Turbia, there is a column standing by 
the roadside called the Colonna del Ré, having been erected to 
commemorate the visit of one of the kings of Sardinia. Here a 
road turns off to the left, and descends northwards for two miles to 
the sanctuary, which lies in a hollow among the mountains, with the 
conical hill of Monte Sembola on one side and Monte le Bataille 
on the other—as secluded, though only a short distance from one of 
the main lines to Genoa, as though it were in the very heart of the 
Maritime Alps. 

The other route is by the Turin road, turning aside to the right 
where the narrow defile of the Vallon de Laquet commences, at the 
quiet village of Trinita Vittoria. This route, for the most part along 
a rough country road, is not available for carriages. It is that which 
is usually taken by pilgrims from Nice, who generally walk all the 
way. The sanctuary is about two hours distant from Trinita on foot ; 
and though there are no distant views, the pathway traversing the 
bottom of a deep winding glen, bounded on both sides by high rocks 
and wooded banks, numerous little vignettes of beauty and objects 
of interest may be seen all along the route. The botanist will find 
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many rare and lovely plants among the shady rocks and along the banks 
of the stream. Early in spring, the sward beneath the dusky olives is 
a thickly spangled carpet of scarlet and purple anemones, violets, 
hepaticas, and tulips, with white and damask petals ; while later on 
jonquils and daffodils, wild crimson gladiolus and bee orchises, unfold 
their varied charms, mingled with a profiision of native aromatic 
plants, whose perfume as the foot crushes them fills all the air. The 
geologist will be able to trace the formation known as the Gault, well 
developed all along the valley, with its characteristic fossils ;, and at 
the back of the village of Trinita, where the Green-sand crops out on 
the surface, he will obtain without any trouble ammonites, pectenites, 
and numerous other relics of the Eocenic strata: while to the 
archzeologist the beauties of Nature will be enhanced by the solemn 
associations of the past ; and he will pursue the path with deep 
interest, when he recalls the fact that it is the old Roman route from 
Gaul to Italy, the famous Via Julia Augusta, which, starting from 
Venice, passed through Cimiez, the imperial city or metropolis of the 
district, crossed the summit of La Turbia, and at last joined the other 
Italian routes at Vado near Savona. This road was afterwards 
superseded by the Via Aurelia, more conveniently constructed along 
the shore, which became the great military road for the Roman 
armies. But the associations of the older route are more interesting. 
It is the identical road called by Aristotle the Heraclean Way, by 
which, as Diodorus Siculus tells us, Hercules crossed the Alps from 
the country of the Ligurians into Italy, having made a road which 
clave alike the clouds and the rocks; a myth which modern critics 
have prosaically interpreted, as referring to the trading visits of the 
ancient Pheenicians to the Celto-Ligurian settlers on the shores of 
Provence. “ On this road was discovered some years ago a miliarium, 
or milestone, now preserved in the Library of Nice, which marked the 
6osth mile from Rome. A streamlet flows along the side of the path 
all the way, whose crystal clear waters murmur and sparkle through 


_ the fervid noon, and give a keen sensation of home-like pleasure in 


@' parched calcareous region, where running brooks and gushing 
springs are almost unknown. 

Towards the end of last April, a party of us set out for this 
sanctuary from Nice in two carriages. Nothing could exceed the 
brilliancy of the sunshine, transparent and crystalline, like the light 
coming through a precious stone, bringing out with the utmost 
vividness the colour of every object, and making an exquisite picture 
of the homeliest scene. Through the soft mild air the far-off distances 
appeared wonderfully near and distinct. It was one of those perfect 
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days—so common in that glorious climate, so rare in ours—that 
make mere living an enjoyment. The views as we ascended the 
Corniche road spread out into greater magnificence with every mile 
we traversed. On the one side rose up from: profound valleys 
the rugged spurs and offshoots of the mountains, covered on the 
lower slopes with a monotonous olive drapery, and crowned on their 
tops with grey desolate rocks ; while on the distant horizon far up 
appeared the long chain of the Maritime Alps, the higher peaks 
covered with the purest snow, like so many great white thrones, 
dominating all the scene with their ineffable purity and grandeur 
On the other side, far below, was the wonderfully varied coast line 
extending to Ventimiglia and Bordighera, with its steep precipices, 
cultivated terraces, curved bays, and far-projecting promontories, 
embosomed in a perfect wilderness of olive, pine, carouba, and other 
greenery. And away out to the southern horizon stretched the vast 
sapphire plain of the Mediterranean, its farthest line quivering in the 
golden sunlight, and near the shore its limpid waters shimmering and 
glittering like the neck of a peacock with an iridescent mingling of 
colours. The rocks that rose here and there on the right side of the 
road in castellated ruins were bare and blanched by sun and wind, 
and softened in their crevices by clusters of tall lilac lavatera, bushes 
of the yellow tree-euphorbia, and purple tufts of rosemary and 
thyme. ~ We passed the lofty isolated rock, on the summit of which 
the village of Eza was romantically perched, its cluster of grey roofs 
and ruined castle standing out with marvellous distinctness against 
- the deep blue sky. And a few miles farther on we came to Turbia, 
a quaint medizval village astride upon a col or saddle-back between 
two great limestone peaks, famous for its ruined triumphal tower or 
Trophzea (whence its modern name) erected by Cesar Augustus to 
commemerate his victory over the Ligurian hordes. ‘Tennyson, in 
his fine poem on “ The Daisy,” written at Edinburgh, refers to this 
mountain fortress, which is a remarkable object in the landscape— 


What Roman strength Turbia show’d 
In ruin, by the mountain road ; 

How like a gem, beneath, the city 
Of little Monaco, basking, glow’d. 
How richly down the rocky dell, 

The torrent vineyard streaming fell, 

To meet the sun and sunny waters, 
That only heaved with a summer swell. 


It must have been in Roman days a strong defence, placed as it was 
on the boundary line between Italy and Gaul, on the highest part of 
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the pass, over the most inaccessible spur of the Maritime Alps. Lonely 
and humble as the village now looks, it can boast of having given no 
less than two Emperors to Rome, Vitellius and Pertinax, who are 
said to have been born at Turbia. At this grim memorial of vanished 
Roman power, we turned aside by a road to the left, and in a quarter 
of an hour came to the end of our journey. 

Nothing could be more romantic than the first glimpse we got of 
Laghetto. Ona rocky plateau, rising abruptly out of the deep dell, 
was a grey monastic pile surmounted by a weather-stained campanile, 
and clustered round it were a few picturesque-looking houses. The 
verdure of the olive and pine-woods on the slopes, and of the bean 
and wheat-fields in the depths of the valley, contrasted most strikingly 
with the sterile rocks that crowned the heights, grey and leafless as 
the foundations of the earth on the first morning of creation. It 
looked like a green oasis set in the heart of a hard stony desert. 
Of all quiet places this was surely the quietest. It seemed the very 
Sabbath of nature. A balmy silence steeped the slumbering monas- 
tery, and the drowsy homes around it, whose walls and roofs had 
caught the ripened brown and red hues of many vanished summers. 
Nature here hushes all the babbling voices of the seasons. No sound 
comes from the little stream that flows far down through the valley ; 
the very breeze itself is stilled ; and the pines on the crest of the hill 
stand unmoved in the sunshine. Only the soft chime of the monas- 
tery bells floats in undulating cadence over the scene, investing 
everything with a magic spell and completing the enchantment of the 
place. A sad sentiment of antiquity pervades all the air. Memories 
of the Romans who used to pass to and fro through the valley, and 
of stern struggles between the rulers of the world and the native bar- 
baric races contending for hearth and field, haunt the mind. The 
monastery is a very incrustation of history ; and, like Madeline in the 
“‘ Eve of St. Agnes,” we are apt to fall asleep and dream in the lap of 
legends old. This peaceful nook is so near to the great world: only 
a narrow ridge of rocks separates it from Monte Carlo, that temple of 
vice to whose gorgeous shrine all the fashion and worldliness of 
Europe crowd. It is separated widely, not only by space but by 
sentiment, from the stirring world of steam and thought whence 
we came. Here the past seems to be winnowed for us. The bar- 
barous element has vanished ; we have the romance without the 
hardness of fact; we enjoy the best of former ages in unison with 
the advantages of the present. We can cherish here a poetic faith, 
a devotion to ideal beauty, which differs widely from superstitious 
belief, and fills up the void left in the mind by the absence of 
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worldly associations. The name Laghetto points to the time when 
the whole region belonged to Italy. It is more allied by language 
and sentiment to that sunny land of romance than to France, to 
which it now politically belongs. The monastic feeling to which 
it gives expression is native to the deeply religious Italian soil, 
whereas it seems more or less an exotic in the hard, practical, matter- 
of-fact land of France. The Italian names of this part of Provence 
are now adapted to French pronunciation, but they sound infinitely 
softer and more beautiful in the original form. Laghetto means in 
Italian a little lake. The name retains the memory of a time beyond 
the annals of the present inhabitants of the place, when the hollow 
at the foot of the village was filled with water, and the blue eye of 
a little lake reflected the smile of the sky where there is now a dull 
empty socket of green fields and grey rocks. The water was, in all 
likelihood, drained away in order to reclaim the land for agricultural 
purposes ; but whether it was done by the Romans or by the pri- 
mitive Ligurian people of the valley there is no record to tell. 

The origin of the sanctuary of Laghetto is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. There was a chapel there from time immemorial, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and a number of poor peasants’ huts were clustered 
around it. It was entirely forgotten by the world and abandoned to 
ruin, when the incident occurred which brought it out of its obs- 
curity, and invested it all at once with a wonderful sanctity. A woman 
of some position and influence belonging to Monaco, of the name of 
Hyacinthe Casanova, was attacked in 1652 by an incurable disease. 
She thought in her extremity of the little ruined chapel of the Mother 
of Jesus at Laghetto, and had herself carried to the place ; and there 
for three days she invoked the help of the Virgin, whose intercession 
on her behalf was so successful that she returned to Monaco perfectly 
cured. Full of gratitude, she resolved to pay her vows in public at 
the shrine of her benefactress ; and so astonishing was the cure that 
all the inhabitants of the town accompanied her in her pious pil- 
grimage. Other miracles were performed on the occasion. Great 
numbers of persons afflicted with various diseases thereupon came to 
Laghetto, and went away healed. The reputation of the place spread 
far and wide, and in a few months it became the most noted and popu- 
lar shrine in the south of Europe. In the following year no fewer than 
thirty-six processions set out from Nice, Mentone, and other parts of 
the Riviera, to visit the altar of Notre Dame de Laghetto. The 
former primitive chapel, which had been almost a ruin, was demo- 
lished, and on its site was erected the present handsome church. 
Gifts from all -quarters were lavishly bestowed with which to enrich 
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and adorn the shrine. In an astonishingly short space of time the 
building was finished, and the Bishop of Nice went to consecrate 
it, accompanied bya large assemblage of priests and upwards of 
thirty thousand of the inhabitants carrying torches. In the square 
in front the commune of Nice, in token of gratitude for the great 
benefits conferred upon the district by the church, erected shortly 
afterwards a fountain, bearing the following inscription in Latin : 
“Pilgrim, thou findest here two springs; one descends from 
heaven, the other from the mountains. The first is a treasure which 
the Holy Virgin distributes to the piety of the faithful ; the second has 
been conducted here by the Nicois. Drink of the one and the other, 
if thou thirstest for both.” Whatever may be thought of the spring of 
superstitious piety here alluded to, there can be no doubt regarding 
the excellence of the natural spring. A copious flow of the purest 
and coldest water, from some distant source among the mountains, 
falls incessantly into a deep wide basin with a most soothing sound. 
How delightful it was, when almost blinded with the glare of white 
arid rocks baking in the sunshine, without a particle of vegetation, to 
gaze upon the cool face of that fountain, drink new life and vigour 
from its overflowing cup, and lave the hot feverish hands through its 
limpid crystal. It was a baptism of refreshment to all the senses. 
Here was, to us, a miracle far more interesting and wonderful than 
the miracles of the neighbouring shrine—the old miracle of the smiting 
of the desert rock and the production of the life-giving flood from its 
side. Nothing but a miracle, one would suppose, could produce 
water from those fearfully sterile crags, that looked like the naked 
ribs of the earth, or the refuse cast out into this waste out-of-the- 
way corner, after the rocks of the world had been formed. 

The early years of the church were associated with a very sad 
incident, which helped still further to bring it into notice. During 
the absence of Honoré II., Prince of Monaco, who was invited to 
Paris to take part in the festivities connected with the coming of age 
of the King of France, his only son, the Marquis de Baux, was 
accidentally shot at the convent of Carnolis, near Mentone. This 
promising prince, who was greatly beloved on account of his many 
virtues by all who knew him, went with his wife and children to 
spend the day at this convent, and while taking part in some 
amusements in the garden—firing with pistols at a target—the pistol 
of one of his attendants caught in his shoulder-belt while he was 
taking it out and went off suddenly, wounding two of the bystanders 
and striking the Marquis de Baux in the spine. Everything that 
could be done for the unfortunate prince was done. . He was carried 
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back immediately to Monaco, but, after a night of great suffering, he 
died the following day, interceding almost with his last breath for 
his terror-stricken attendant, that he should not be made to suffer in 
any way for what had been a pure accident. The grief of his father 
when he heard the dreadful news was, as may be imagined, 
overpowering. He left Paris immediately, and arrived at home in 
time to pay the last sad rites to his son. The whole principality 
shared in the sorrow of the heart-broken father ; for the people had 
looked forward to the succession of the young heir as to a period of 
unusual happiness and prosperity to the little State. The widow 
was almost crushed by the terrible fate that in a moment had befallen 
her. The only consolation that could reach her was in connection 
with the offices of religion. She went constantly to the shrine of 
Our Lady at Laghetto, to offer her gifts and propitiate her prayers 
for the repose of the soul of her husband. Often in the quiet after- 
noons, leaving her children behind, and accompanied only by one 
servant, might she be seen, clad in garments of deepest woe, 
climbing up the steep height above Monaco, and wending her way 
over the intervening ridge, on her pathetic errand to the sacred 
shrine ; and for years afterwards the fame of her devotion and the 
splendour of her presents drew many pilgrims of sorrow to the same 
spot. 

About twenty years after the church had been finished, a square 
of monastic buildings was erected around it, which added greatly to 
the picturesque appearance of the whole structure. In 1675 a 
number of Carmelite friars were installed in the monastery, who 
professed to live after the pattern of the great prophet whom they 
claimed as their founder. Between the rocks of Carmel and the 
desolate rocks of Laghetto a poetical mind might see some suggestive 
resemblance. Very picturesque these white friars must have looked, 
with their snowy frocks and dark brown tunics and scapularies, 
moving about among the quiet scenes of the valley, or going to and 
fro among the neighbouring villages, carrying their religious ministra- 
tions to every castle and cottage. Although the order was not so 
popular on the Continent as in England, where they had no less 
than fifty great houses at one time, it possessed in this part of the 
Riviera a larger amount of influence than any other fraternity, and 
they invariably used it for good purposes. We met one of the 
brethren in our rambles around the monastery, with whom we entered 
into conversation. He seemed a thoughtful and amiable man. He 
told us with much pride that the Queen of England had recently 
paid a visit to the place from Mentone, and was greatly interested in 
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all that she saw. The fathers have had rather a troubled history, 
In 1792 the shock of the first French Revolution was felt in this 
remote solitude. The French army invaded Nice, and the three 
communes of Monaco, Mentone, and Roccabruna seized the oppor- 
tunity to plant the tree of liberty in each town, while the inhabitants 
of Nice signified their wish to be annexed to the French Republic, 
forming a portion of the 85th Department under the name of the 
Maritime Alps. During this stormy period all property belonging 
to churches, ecclesiastical corporations, convents, and confraternities 
was confiscated by the nation and kept under its charge. The 
monastery of Laghetto shared in the fate of the other religious 
institutions throughout France. The monks were expelled, and the 
buildings were transformed into an hospital, and used some time 
afterwards by the wounded soldiers of Bonaparte’s army, returning 
from the victories achieved in Italy. Better days, however, suc- 
ceeded. The First Consul restored the monastery to its original use ; 
and, when Nice and the surrounding country became absorbed as 
before in the kingdom of Sardinia, the Carmelite friars returned to 
their cells, and the place resumed its old monastic quiet and 
seclusion. 

The royal house of Savoy had always a great predilection for this 
retreat. When the church and monastery were finished, the princes 
sent ex-voto offerings ; and later Charles Emanuel, in gratitude for 
the recovery of his son from a severe illness, presented a bambino 
of massive gold to the shrine, which may.still be seen there. An 
inscription on a column in front of the church records a very 
touching and romantic incident connected with the house of Savoy. 
In 1849, ten years before the liberation of Italy, a traveller was seen 
by the monks in the afternoon of March 24th riding slowly down the 
road that led from Turbia to the monastery, accompanied by a 
servant also on horseback. His head was bent low, and he seemed 
greatly dejected. As he drew near they went forth to meet him. 


_ They did not know who he was, and they did not like to inquire ; 


but from the dignity of his mien and the richness of his trappings, 
they were convinced that he was a personage of exalted rank. They 
offered him the hospitality of the monastery. He said he would 
sleep with them and take some refreshment, but he must first seek 
the.consolations of the confessional. In the morning, after an early 
breakfast, he departed with his attendant ; but hardly was he out of 
sight when a number of officers rode up and inquired for Charles 
Albert of Sardinia. The monks thus learned for the first time the 
real rank of their mysterious guest. He had come straight from the 
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fatal field of Novara, wheve, in spite of the intrepid courage which 
he and his two sons displayed, his troops, composed in large measure 
of raw recruits and without sufficient confidence in the cause that had 
brought them together, were early panic-stricken and utterly defeated 
by the Austrian army. The victories of the Piedmontese soldiers 
on the Adige, where they made themselves masters of nearly the 
whole of Lombardy, were thus by one terrible stroke reversed, and 
the bright hour of fortune for the Italian nationality was lost, as it 
seemed, for ever. The story of the memorable 23rd of March has 
been often told. When the fortune of battle went against him, 
Charles Albert exclaimed to General Durando, who led his army, 
“ General, this is my last day ; let me die.” Later in the day he 
summoned his officers about him, and declared his intention to 
resign the crown to the Duke of Savoy, his eldest son ; he then 
bade them farewell, wrote a parting letter to his wife, and made his 
appearance at the quarters of the Austrian commander, Count 
Thurn, in the disguise of a count, and being allowed to pass the 
Austrian lines—his real rank being perfectly well known—he de- 
parted in the direction of Nice. Few pictures in history are more 
touching than that of the gallant king, turning his back upon the 
bloody field where he had staked and lost all in one last throw, 
wending his way alone and unknown, utterly weary and sick of life, 
to this solitary sanctuary among the distant mountains. His personal 
abilities, his patriotic hopes, the noblest and most unselfish dreams 
of his life, had gone down in utter darkness, and there was nothing 
but failure and despair on every side. Who can tell what a night of 
misery that was, which he spent sleeplessly under the sacred roof, 
when his groans and sighs were heard by the monks in the neigh- 
bouring cells? That was the last night which the brave but 
unfortunate monarch ever passed upon his native soil. From that 
fatal day he abdicated his throne, abandoned his country, and died 
shortly afterwards in Portugal of a broken heart. Could he have 
foreseen the bright future for his country that was to rise in ten 
short years from this terrible ruin, when the gallant son—the never- 
to-be-forgotten Victor Emanuel, who was consecrated to the task on 
the field of Novara by a baptism of blood—should reign over an 
emancipated and united Italy from Venice to Palermo, and the 
house of Savoy should become one of the foremost powers of 
Europe, he might well have had faith and patience to endure his 
misfortunes ; but coming events for him did not cast their shadows 
before. The fervent prayers which he offered up for his country on 
that sorrowfyl night were answered far beyond what he had ever 
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anticipated ; and the cause of freedom, on whose altar, along with 
many other precious Italian lives, he was offered up as a victim, in 
the end gloriously triumphed. . The column, which commemorates 
the romantic visit of the King of Sardinia to the place, has an addi- 
tional painful interest connected with it, from the circumstance that 
it is no longer on Italian soil. The last resting-place of the king 
in his native land, on his way to exile and death, no longer belongs 
to his house. It was transferred to the French Government after the 
peace of Villafranca, along with the whole beautiful province of 
Nice—a cession which Garibaldi, whose birthplace was in this 
province, never forgave, and which injured Count Cavour, by whom 
it was effected, very deeply in the minds of all Italians. 

So late as the winter of 1874 the French endeavoured to suppress 
the monastery of Laghetto, and the buildings were actually put up ~ 
for sale. Noone cared to make such a sacrilegious bargain ; and 
the monks, for a comparatively small sum which was raised by the 
contributions of their brethren throughout France and Italy, were 
allowed to buy back their house. Since then they have been suffered 
to remain quietly in possession of their retreat. But much of the 
old prestige of the place is gone. The number of the monks has 
been greatly reduced. There is an air of decay and neglect about 
the spot. Round the four sides of the square mass of buildings 
run the cloisters, whose walls are decorated with thousands of votive 
offerings. In this place they have taken the shape exclusively of 
little coloured pictures inclosed in black wooden or gilded frames, 
representing some terrible accident or grievous disease in which the 
Virgin of Laghetto interfered for the rescue or recovery of the 
sufferer. The variety was exceedingly great. Here a boat was 
upset in a violent storm, and succour was miraculously sent to the 
helpless occupants when they were just about to sink in the wild 
waves ; there a carriage was seen in the act of falling down a lofty 
precipice, and the inmates alighting in a most wonderful manner 
upon a soft piece of green sod far below, almost unhurt. Patients 
far gone in consumption, or wasting away in some other mortal 
illness, and recovering at the last moment when all hope was gone, 
formed favourite subjects of pictorial art ; nor were there wanting in 
these pictures the most sensational accessories in the shape of livid 
and ghastly countenances, basins of blood, and loathsome sores. A 
few were a little more quiet and decent than others ; but in every 
case the art was of the rudest and most sensational description. At 
the corner of each picture there was a very bright blue, red, or 
yellow Madonna, sitting on a cloud of glory and peering benevolently 
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down upon the scene of accident or suffering. It was altogether a 
savage exhibition, reminding one in a way of the scenes which Dante 
chiselled in words, or Orcagna preached in colours ; haunting one 
like the awful frescoes on the walls of St. Stefano Rotondo at Rome. 
And yet, ludicrous or revolting as were the incidents depicted, one 
could not help regarding them with a certain sad feeling of reverence, 
as the expression of a faith which, however ignorant and superstitious, 
was deep and self-sacrificing—the highest and holiest thing that 
belonged to these primitive natures. The church presented no 
architectural or decorative feature of any significance. The rude 
anatomical pictures of the cloisters were excluded from the walls, and 
their place was occupied by silver models of hearts, legs, and other 
parts of the human frame, hung up as memorials of cures effected 
upon them by the miraculous power of the Madonna. These were 
the votive offerings of richer members of the community, and were, 
therefore, as became their intrinsic value, assigned the place of honour 
in the sanctuary. In one corner there was a pyramid of crutches” 
piled one above another, reaching nearly up to the ceiling. They were 
of all sizes, from a child’s to an old man’s. Some had seen much 
service, and had borne their owners a long way down the journey of 
life ; others were comparatively new, and had evidently been worn 
but a short time. Perhaps no votive offerings were made with greater 
cordiality than these discarded instruments, for, as they had become 
superfluous to man, heaven might find a use for them. One of the 
most pathetic things in the pile was a child’s steel boot, left here in 
gratitude when the Virgin had healed the deformity. The interior of 
the church was very dark and sepulchral, the only light coming from 
the roof and from some dim lamps that hung suspended from the 
ceiling. Opposite the chapel there was a room fitted up with a 
counter and shelves like a shop, containing photographs of the 
monastery and of the Virgin of Laghetto, and a large assortment of 
rosaries, where evidently a considerable amount of lucrative business 
was done during the season. The shop was opened for my special 
benefit, and I purchased a few souvenirs of the place. 

The great day in the annals of Laghetto is the féte of La Trinita, 
on May 16. Lady Day, March 25, being the date of the annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, used to be observed with great solemnity ; 
but the festival of La Trinit&’ for more than a century has been set 
apart for the annual pilgrimage to the shrine. Although of late the 
féte has been shorn of much of its former grandeur and importance, 
yet still the number of carriages of every kind, and the thousands of 
travellers on foot, that crowd almost every inch of the road from Nice 
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and Turbia, and all the mountain paths that lead to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Laghetto, form a scene that baffles description, and brings 
back in all its vividness one of the most characteristic incidents of the 
middle ages. The pilgrims usually started from Nice at midnight. 
A favoured few, so far as there was accommodation for them, were 
received into the monastery, but thousands had to encamp in the 
open air during the three days that the féte lasted. But in that mild, 
dry climate there was no hardship in this ; rather was it a pleasant 
change from their ordinary mode of life. They took provisions with 
them ; and the whole scene assumed the appearance of a gigantic 
picnic party. They spent the time in gossiping, lounging about, 
dancing the tarantella, singing the peasant songs as old as the days 
of the troubadours, and paying their devotions at the shrine. Their 
prayers, in order to be complete and efficacious, required to be made 
in nine circuits round the church; and the “ Salve Regina” had to 
be repeated seven times in each circuit. For this meritorious act, a 
thousand years’ plenary indulgence was granted. It was announced 
beforehand that three miraculous cures would be wrought by the 
interposition of the Virgin on the occasion. But, like the response 
of the Delphic oracle, there was a grand ambiguity in the announce- 
ment, affording very considerable latitude for faith and hope. The 
priests did not condescend to tell the names of the favoured persons, 
or the nature of the trouble that would be healed. They left each 
person in the crowd of afflicted patients who sought the shrine happy 
in the hope that his or her case would engage the special attention of 
heaven. And in this respect the ecclesiastics acted with consummate 
wisdom ; for, apart altogether from what might be the curative effect 
of such a hope held out to each individual, and the beneficial 
influence of the excitement and novelty of the scene, and the fact 
that many of the disorders would be nervous and imaginary, and 
capable of being easily removed by a change of circumstances such 
as the occasion afforded, they could safely calculate, according to the 
law of probabilities, that out of so many hundreds, at least three 


‘would, in the natural order of things, be restored to health and 


vigour. 

The cold scientific spirit of this age has breathed upon these 
pilgrimages, and chilled perceptibly the fervour of their faith and 
devotion. ‘The priests are using all possible means to keep alive 
and fan the flame of fanaticism among the uncultivated masses, with- 
out much success. The feelings of the country people are anything 
but religious at bottom. It is not the religious element in the 
pilgrimage that attracts them, but the opportunity it gives them for 
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idleness and social enjoyment. For once in the yeaf the hard- 
worked people, who toil on their freehold ground without any 
relaxation from January to December, spending even their Sundays, 
after mass, in strolling over their fields and picking out the weeds, 
have a day to themselves to be happy in their own way, and there- 
fore they prize it. But they attach little importance to the religious 
ceremonies connected with it. Those who know the Nicois peasants 
well say that they have a kind of animal scepticism, which pre- 
disposes them at times to superstition, but is usually combined with 
a keen desire for money, and entire indifference to all that does not 
concern directly their personal interests. The full paraphernalia of 
Ultramontane Catholicism have departed from Italy, where they 
originated ; they linger still in a dying condition at Laghetto and 
Paray-le-Monial, in the southern parts of France ; but the victorious 
advance of modern progress will ere long sweep away all such 
pilgrimages and religious masquerades. Nice is too much pervaded 
by English ideas to continue much longer to furnish its quota of 
pilgrims to the annual processions to the mountain sanctuary in its 
neighbourhood. ‘ 

In the dry bed of the principal stream, below the walls of the 
monastery, we spread our luncheon upon the white pebbles. The 
arch of a bridge near at hand gave us a charming vista of the rocky 
mountains beyond ; while the precipitous banks opposite were clothed 
with tender deciduous foliage, in the first fresh greenness of the 
southern spring. ‘Tall umbrella-pines and cypresses cast down their 
moveless shadows ; the ivy wreathed the rocks around us, in striking 
contrast with masses of white hawthorn bloom and the yellow tassels 
of the coronilla. Beside us, springing from the grassy patches that 
grew on the margin of the stream, and faithfully preserving, in spite 
of the heat, the memory of the vanished waters that had once 
nourished them, there were large tufts of the strange leafless 
Aphyllanthes, consisting only of flower and stem, as if a bunch of 
rushes, through long gazing at the heavens, had all at once broken out 
in sympathy into blue blossoms. Nowhere else in the Riviera, 
to which and to Australia on the other side of the world this 
class of plants belongs, did I see such singularly beautiful 
specimens. And, as if to complete the picture, a large Judas 
tree stood right before us, with crimson ringlets of blossoms falling 
around it from every spray—a perfect feast of colour, transfigured 
by the brilliant sunshine until it glowed like a shower of rubies, 
One could lie there like a lizard on a stone, happy in the simple, warm, 
delightful sense of being amid such scenes of beauty. Unawed 
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by the frowning shadow of the grey pile under which we feasted, we 
were a merry party. Bubbles of fancy, rainbow-hued, rose up from 
the fresh fountain of our joy ; and our frequent laughter rippled along 
the dry bed of the stream, and filled it instead of its own forgotten 
waters. But the afternoon shadows began to deepen around us, and 
we were warned that it was time to leave. Never can any of us for- 
get the surpassing glory of the homeward journey along the Corniche 
road. We had passed Turbia, and come in sight of the Mediter- 
ranean, when we saw on the horizon a most wonderful vision. The 
grand, serrated mountain ranges of Corsica, flecked with snow, rose 
out of the bluest of blue seas. Though in reality one hundred and 
twenty miles distant, they seemed quite near. We saw from our 
lofty view-point not only the culminating summits of Mounts Cinto, 
Rotondo, Pagliorba, Padro, and Oro, between eight and nine 
thousand feet high, but also the coast and intermediate region, which 
the sphericity of the sea hides below the horizon from a lower stand- 
ing-point. Not once in a great many years is such a view of the 
splendid island obtained. Usually a glimpse of it may be got on a 
very clear day just after the sun rises ; but, like a star, it immediately 
fades in the golden light, and nothing but the monotonous sapphire 
pavement of the Mediterranean meets the searching eye. It was such 
a strange and unexpected sight, filling with beauty and grandeur 
what had before always presented itself to us as empty sea and air, 
that one could almost believe it to be a creation of one’s own imagi- 
nation, or a Fata Morgana of these bewitched shores. The slanting 
sunshine which reddened the rocks around us, and kindled even the 
dusky smoke of the olive-woods beneath into a warmer glow of life, 
and softened the shadows on the Western Esterelles until the sub- 
stantial mountains melted into transparent purple clouds, lingered on 
the far-off Corsican peaks, lighting up their snows with alternate 
silver and crimson fires. It was a sight which held us silent and 
spell-bound all the way. Only once were we tempted to avert our 
gaze from it; and that was when, traversing the narrow neck of road 
beyond Eza, we saw on our left, enthroned on the edge of the vast 
mountain amphitheatre, the distant stainless crests of the Maritime 
Alps blending with the deep violet of the heavens. A view that 
embraced two such transcendent scenes left nothing more to be 
desired. Our thoughts rose instinctively from earth to heaven ; and 
we saw, as it were through an open door, a vision of that radiant city 
which has no need of the sun or of the moon to shine in it, and there 


shall be no night there. 


HUGH MACMILLAN. 
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THE CARLYLE-EMERSON 
CORRESPONDENCE.' 


HE life-long friendship between Carlyle and Emerson, of which 
this newly published Correspondence is at once the fruit 
and the history, originated, as every reader of “ English Traits” re- 
members, in the memorable pilgrimage which the latter was prompted 
to make to the lonely Scottish moorland home at Craigenputtock, to 
see the yet unknown author of certain review papers which he “had 
already distinguished from the mass of English periodical criticism as 
by far the most original and profound essays of the day.” This re- 
markable though brief visit, which Emerson has described at some 
length, took place in latter August, 1833. Emerson was then just 
thirty years old, Carlyle well-nigh thirty-eight. 

The Correspondence, it may be premised, covers a period of 
nearly forty years. It was opened by Emerson, who, on his re- 
turn to America, after this first visit to England, wrote to Carlyle 
for the first time from Boston on May 14, 1834. It was closed by 
Carlyle, whose last letter is dated “ Chelsea, April 2, 1872,” a few 
months before Emerson’s third visit to England in November of that 
year. “ After this time,” the editor of these volumes informs us, “ no 
letters passed between him and Carlyle. They were both old men. 
Writing had become difficult to them. They were secure in each 
other’s affection.” It may be further premised that a /acuna occurs 
here and there throughout the book, several of the letters on both 
sides being unfortunately lost or mislaid. It is to be hoped that 
some, if not all, of these, may yet be recovered. Of the remnant, 
preserved from destruction, and now become an inalienable posses- 
sion to us, there exist, and.are here printed, no fewer than eighty-four 
letters from Emerson to Carlyle, and eighty-nine from Carlyle to 
Emerson. 

These letters form, as we have said, a history of one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable friendships hitherto recorded in literary 


! The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-72. 
(Two Volumes, 8vo.) London: Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1883. 
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annals. Let us begin at the beginning, and try and seé something 
of what it presents to our view. 

Emerson had been delighted with his visit. ‘“ Many a time upon 
the sea in my homeward voyage,” he writes, “I remembered with 
joy the favoured condition of my lonely philosopher, his happiest 
wedlock, his fortunate temper, his steadfast simplicity, his all means 
of happiness—not that I had the remotest hope that he should so 
far depart from his theories as to expect happiness.” That is what 
an authentic and credible witness reports of the tenour of the life at 
Craigenputtock. 

By the time Carlyle received this letter he had already migrated 
from that solitary moorland home in Dumfriesshire, and settled his 
household gods at No. 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, which remained his 
home for the rest of his life, and from which his first letter to 
Emerson is dated, August 12, 1834. “ Craigenputtock now stands 
solitary in the wilderness, with none but an old woman and foolish 
grouse-destroyers in it ; and we for the last ten weeks, after a fierce 
universal disruption, are here with our household gods. I came to 
London for the best of all reasons—to seek bread and work. So it 
literally stands ; and so do I literally stand with the hugest, gloomiest 
Future before me, which in all sane moments I good-humouredly 
defy.” The possibility of a visit to America is vaguely hinted at, and 
is frequently reverted to in the earlier letters. The idea was much 
encouraged by Emerson, who proposed lecturing and other schemes, 
but no definite plan was ever settled on. Carlyle was not destined 
to cross the Atlantic, as Emerson would fain have induced him to do. 
In a postscript to this first letter Carlyle refers to the death of 
Coleridge, which had then newly happened. “ How great a pos- 
sibility, how small a realised result ! ” 

In his next letter (February 3, 1835) Carlyle, alluding to the 
distance their letters have to traverse before reaching their destin- 
ation, writes : “On the whole, as the Atlantic is so broad and deep, 
ought we not to esteem it a beneficent miracle that messages can 
arrive at all; that a little slip of paper will skim over all these 
weltering floods, and other inextricable confusions, and come at last, . 
in the hand of the twopenny postman, safe to your lurking-place, 
like [the] green leaf in the bill of Noah’s dove?” He condoles with, 
and consoles Emerson on the loss of his brother (Edward Bliss 
Emerson). He combats certain “ objections to Goethe” to which 
Emerson had given expression, though he admits them to be very 
natural. “‘I am by no means sure,” he adds, “that it were not your 
wisdom, at this moment, to set about learning the German language, 
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with a view towards studying Aim mainly! . . . It is impossible you 
can be more a Puritan than I; nay, I often feel as if I were far too 
much so: but John Knox himself, could he have seen the peaceable 
impregnable fidelity of that man’s mind, and how to him also duty was 
infinite,—Knox would have passed on wondering,—not reproaching.” 
‘The spectacle thus suggested to our imagination of “sour John 
Knox” regarding such an iridescent zesthete, such a cultured pagan, 
as Goethe was, and so hopelessly irredeemable a worldling as the 
grim Scottish preacher would have accounted him, with any feeling 
ever so remotely akin to complacency, or in-any attitude ever so dis- 
tantly approaching to acquiescence, reminds us, irresistibly, by its 
strange incongruity, of the still more ludicrous predicament in which 
a great living poet conceives him to be placed—carried off forcibly to 
the playhouse at one of the chief Continental capitals of pleasure, and 
fastened down in a front-row box, whilst the ballet was being danced 
off by the performers in trousers and tunic !! 

The subject of a visit to America is again mooted, but only to 
be dismissed. ‘As for America and lecturing, it is a thing I do 
sometimes turn over, but never yet with any seriousness. ... I 
should rather fancy America mainly a new Commercial England, with 
a fuller pantry,—little more or little less. The same unquenchable, 
almost frightfully unresting spirit of endeavour, directed to the 
making of money, or money’s worth ; namely, food, finer and finer, 
and gigmanic renown higher and higher: nay, must not your gig- 
manity be a furse-gigmanity, some half-shade worse than a purse- 
and-pedigree one? ... So that you see when I set foot on 
American land, it will be on no Utopia.” He asks for details about 
a series of lectures in the chief cities of the United States, expenses, 
net pecuniary result, &c., all of which Emerson supplies with 
business-like precision in a subsequent letter ; but, as the reader 
knows, nothing was destined to come of it. 

In a letter dated from Chelsea, May 13, 1835, Carlyle informs 
Emerson of a great mischance that had befallen. The story has 
been so often and so variously related, with such curious dis- 
crepancies in detail, that it is interesting to read it again in the words 
of the chief sufferer. For some time past Carlyle had been earnestly 
devoting himself to the accomplishment of his first great self- 
imposed task since his settlement in London,—“ The French 
Revolution, a History.” “ By dint of continual endeavour,” he 
writes, “for many weary weeks, I had got the first volume rather 
handsomely finished : from amid infinite contradictions I felt as if 

1 Robert Browning : Bells and Pomegranates. 
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my head were fairly above water, and I could go on writing my poor 
book, defying the devil and the world, with a certain degree of 
assurance, and even of joy. A friend borrowed this volume of 
manuscript,—a kind friend but a careless one. One evening, about 
two months ago, he came in on us, ‘ distraction (literally) in his 
aspect’; the manuscript, left carelessly out, had been torn up as 
waste paper, and all but three or four tatters was.clean gone!.. . 
We had to gather ourselves together, and show a smooth front to it ; 
which happily, though difficult, was not impossible to do. I began 
again at the beginning ; to such a wretched paralysing torpedo ofa task 
as my hand never found to do ; at which I have worn myself these two 
months to the hue of saffron, to the humour of incipient desperation.” 
The same letter contains a curious allusion to Wordsworth, couched in 
a strain of somewhat reserved and qualified praise. Carlyle had seen 
Wordsworth twice, it appears, during the past winter, “at con- 
siderable length, with almost no disappointment. He is a natural 
man ; flows like a natural well yielding mere wholesomeness, though, 
as it would not but seem to me, in sma// quantity, and astonishingly 
diluted. ¥ranker utterance of mere garrulities and even platitudes I 
never heard from any man ; at least, never, whom I could Aonour for 
uttering them. I am thankful for Wordsworth ; as in great darkness 
and perpetual sky-rockets and coruscations, one were for the smallest 
clear-burning farthing candle.” After this comparison of Words- 
worth to a farthing candle, Carlyle’s niece, who piously attended him 
in his declining years, need not feel too much abased at finding 
herself described as a “ rushlight” (vol. ii. p. 316). 

The growing reputation of Carlyle’s writings in the United States, 
enabled Emerson, in 1836 and several succeeding years, to be very 
serviceable to his friend in procuring the publication of authorised 
reprints of Carlyle’s writings in America, eventually with substantial 
pecuniary benefit to the author, which was highly acceptable in those 
early years of arduous struggle and noble poverty. ‘Sartor Resartus,” 


though no bargain was yet made as to money in that case, led the . 


way, being published at Boston (by James Munroe and Co.) early in 
1836, with a preface by Emerson. “Sartor” had not yet appeared 
in England as a separate volume. Its publication had been confined 
to Fraser's Magazine, where it appeared piece-meal from time to 
time, a few copies being separately struck off from the Fraser types 
and circulated privately, as a stitched pamphlet, with a title-page 
bearing the words : “Sartor Resartus : In Three Books. Reprinted 
for Friends, from Fraser's Magazine, London, 1834.” Of this rather 
shabby and very limited isste (not published in any sense) Carlyle 
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had sent several copies across the Atlantic to Emerson, the gradual 
distribution of which among a select circle had awakened a keen 
interest in, and eager demand for the book, which suggested and 
seemed to justify its republication in a more satisfactory form. Ina 
letter dated September 17, 1836 Emerson reports that “the five 
hundred copies of the ‘ Sartor’ are all sold;” and atthe end of March 
in the following year (1837), he writes: “The second edition of 
‘Sartor’ is out, and sells well.” No English edition saw the light for 
yet another year: in 1838 it was published in London for the first 
time in separate book form by Saunders and Otley. 

In that letter of September 17, 1836, Emerson had a sad message 
to send to Carlyle—the news of the death of his brother Charles, which 
had happened in the preceding May. The memory of Charles Chauncy 
Emerson, we are assured by the editor of this Correspondence, “ still 
survives fresh and beautiful in the hearts of the few” yet remaining, 
“who knew him in life. A few papers of his, published in Zhe Dial, 
show to others what he was and what he might have become.” 
Emerson himself, in breaking the news to Carlyle, describes this 
brother of his as “the friend and companion of many years, the 
inmate of my house, a man of a beautiful genius, born to speak well, 
and whose conversation for these last years has treated every grave 
question of humanity, and has been my daily bread. I have put so 
much dependence on his gifts that we made but one man together ; 
for I needed never to do what he could do by noble nature much 
better than I.” And more follows, with true fraternal affection and 
true human pathos in it, about the bright hopes of the future nipped 
in the bud. 

In February 1837 Carlyle reports that his “ French Revolution” 
is at last actually finished and passing through the press. “In not 
many weeks my hands will be washed of it! You can have little 
conception of the feeling with which I wrote the last word of it, one 
night in early January, when the clock was striking ten, and our 
frugal Scotch supper coming in! I did not cry; nor I did not pray: 
but could have done both.” 

The perusal of “The Diamond Necklace,” of the “ Mirabeau” 
paper, and of a proof-sheet of “The French Revolution,” inspired 
Emerson with an idea which finds very vivid and picturesque 
expression in his next letter (March 31, 1837). “I thought as I read 
this piece” (he refers here more immediately to “The Diamond 
Necklace”), “that your strange genius was the instant fruit of your 
London. It is the aroma of Babylon. Such as the great metropolis, 


such is this style: so vast, enormous, related to all the world, and so 
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endless in details. I think you see as pictures every street, church, 
parliament-house, barrack, baker’s shop, mutton-stall, forge, wharf, 
and ship, and whatever stands, creeps, rolls, or swims thereabouts, 
and make all your own.” 

In a letter from Carlyle, dated June 1, we hear of his first 
course of lectures, before “‘an audience of London quality people, 
on the subject of German Literature.” On September 13, Emerson 
acknowledges receipt of a gift-copy of the newly published “ French 
Revolution,” in three volumes. Eleven hundred and sixty-six copies 
of “Sartor” have been sold ; and it suggests itself, or is suggested 
to Emerson, that Carlyle’s friends might have made a sum for the 
author by publishing it themselves, instead of leaving it with a book- 
seller. Instantly he wondered why he had never had such a thought 
before, and went straight to Boston and made a bargain with a book- 
seller to print “ The French Revolution.” “ There is yet, I believe, 
no other copy in the country than mine: so I gave him the first 
volume, and the printing is begun.” In February 1838, Emerson 
announces another project for collecting a couple of volumes of 
Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies.”” ‘We shall print them on the same plan 
as the History, and hope so to turn a penny for our friend again. I 
surely should not do this thing without consulting you as to the 
selection, but that I had no choice. If I waited, the bookseller 
would have done it himself and carried off the profit.” It must be 
recollected that the “ Miscellanies,”’ like “ Sartor,” had not yet been 
published in book-form in England. 

The scheme for a collected edition of Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies ” 
eventually swelled from two into four volumes. Many of the 
succeeding letters on both sides are occupied mainly with details 
respecting these transactions, which Emerson appears to have con- 
ducted and concluded in a thoroughly effective and business-like 
manner, the net. pecuniary result to Carlyle (a matter of some 
importance to him at that period) being, during this and the six or 
seven succeeding years, by no means inconsiderable. 

For all this energy displayed by his friend Carlyle is, of course, 
very grateful. ‘You have been very brisk and helpful,” he writes, 
“in this business of the ‘Revolution’ book, and I give you many 
thanks and commendations. It will be a very brave day when cash 
actually reaches me, no matter what the number of the coins, whether 
seven or seven hundred, out of Yankee-land ; and strange enough, what 
is not unlikely, if it be the frs¢ cash I realise for that piece of work.” 

In a letter dated May 10, 1838 Emerson furnishes Carlyle with 
a very charming and suggestive picture of his own outlook and 
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environment. “I occupy two acres only of God’s earth ; on which 
is my house, my kitchen-garden, my orchard of thirty young trees, 
my empty barn. My house is now a very good one for comfort, and 
abounding in room. Besides my house I have, I believe, twenty-two 
thousand dollars, whose income, in ordinary years, is six per cent. 
I have no other tithe or glebe except the income of my winter 
lectures, which was last winter eight hundred dollars. Well, with 
this income, here at home, I am a rich man. I stay at home and go 
abroad at my own instance. I have food, warmth, leisure, books, 
friends. . . . My wife Lidian is an incarnation of Christianity,—I 
call her Asia,—and keeps my philosophy from Antinomianism ; my 
mother, whitest, mildest, most conservative of ladies, whose only 
exception to her universal preference for old things is her son ; my 
boy, a piece of love and sunshine, well worth my watching from 
morning to night. . . . In summer, with the aid of a neighbour, I 
manage my garden ; and a week ago I set out on the west side of 
my house forty young pine trees to protect me or my son from the 
wind of January. The ornament of the place is the occasional 
presence of some ten or twelve persons, good and wise, who visit 
us in the course of the year.” 

In Carlyle’s letters of March 16 and June 15, 1838, we hear news 
of his second course of lectures “on the History of Literature,” in 
the former as approaching, in the latter as “verily over now ; and 
well over. ‘The superfine people listened to the rough utterance with 
patience, with favour, increasing to the last... . I know not yet 
what the money result is ; but I suppose it will enable us to exist here 
thriftily another year ; not without hope of at worst doing the like 
again when the time comes... . Poverty and youth may do; 
poverty and age go badly together.” 

The burden of that noble poverty, so sturdily and philosophi- 
cally borne, was at length to be lightened by his vigilant friend 
across the Atlantic. On July 30, 1838, Emerson was enabled to 
send Carlyle his first remittance from America—a bill of exchange 
for £50 sterling. Other remittances, of larger or less amount, 
followed from time to time (notably one of £100 sterling, on 
January 13, 1839, which Carlyle described as “the miraculous 
draught of paper”). It is needless to particularise each : suffice it 
to repeat that the service thus untiringly rendered to Carlyle in 
providing him with these American subsidies in years when sufficient 
cash (even including the lecturing profits) was not forthcoming in 
this country, was a great and essential one. Accordingly when an 
opportunity afforded, in the summer of 1841, Carlyle was delighted to 
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be able to render some small return of service to his indefatigable 
friend by superintending on its way through the press, and writing a 
preface to,an English reprint of Emerson’s “ Essays,” published by 
James Fraser, and to send him, in January 1844, a draft for the 
“ exiguous” £24 15s. 114., which the little volume yielded to the 
author for his half-profits up to that time. A second series of these 
“ Essays” was published by John Chapman in 1844, also supervised 
by and heralded by a brief introductory note from Carlyle ; but 


’ whether this, or the remnant of the first series, yielded any further 


pecuniary result to the author, does not clearly appear. Emerson, 
as we have seen, was not, like Carlyle, specially in need of such 
subsidies ; and could therefore afford, in more senses than one, to 
take the will for the deed. 

In May, 1839, Carlyle delivered his third series of lectures to a 
London audience. In a letter dated April 17, he anticipates the 
arrival of the period with no great comfort. The same letter con- 
tains some rather splenetic allusions to Harriet Martineau, to whose 
novel of “ Deerbrook” Carlyle (always so careful and minutely exact 
as to names, where he held the matter of any importance or interest,) 
thus refers: “ Miss Martineau is gone to Switzerland after emitting 
* Deerwood’ (sic), a novel ;” and to the late Lord Lytton (then Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer), “ one of the wretchedest phantasms, it seems 
to me, I had yet fallen in with.” Carlyle had still in his mind the 
‘Pelham’ or ‘ dandiacal’ period ; but it should not be forgotten that 
a few years later (not in a private letter, but in a published utterance,) 
he did not neglect the opportunity of paying a well-merited tribute of 
praise to the memoir of Schiller and translations from his lyrics, 
executed by the brilliant and versatile poet, playwright, novelist, and 
statesman. Nor must we omit to mention a friendlier notice, in an 
earlier letter of the same year, of one whose name has since become 
world-famous, and is now on the lips of all men. “I have heard,” 
writes Carlyle to Emerson, “that a certain W. Gladstone, an Oxford 
crack scholar, Tory M.P., and devout Churchman of great talent and 
hope, has contrived to insert a piece of you (/irst Oration it must be) 
in a work of his on ‘Church and State,’ which makes some figure at 
present! I know him fora solid, serious, silent-minded man ; but 
how with his Coleridge shovel-hattism he has contrived to relate 
himself to you, there is the mystery.” 

In a letter of April 1, 1840, Carlyle gives Emerson an amusing 
account of Count D’Orsay’s portrait of himself : “ As to the D’Orsay 
portrait, it is a real curiosity: Count D’Orsay, the emperor of 
European dandies, portraying the prophet of spiritual sansculottism ! 
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He came rolling down hither one day, many months ago, in his sun- 
chariot, to the bedazzlement of all bystanders ; found me in dusty 
gray-plaid dressing-gown, grim as the spirit of Presbyterianism (my 
wife said), and contrived to get along well enough with me. I found 
him a man worth talking to, once and away ; a man of decided 
natural gifts ; every utterance of his containing in it a wild caricature 
likeness of some object or other.” In the same letter Carlyle reports 
that Fraser has realised for hima net profit of £239 on the sale of 
some 250 copies of the American edition of the “ Miscellanies,” 
and is preparing an English reprint of the book, which appeared 
in five volumes, later in the same year (1840). “‘ Let me feel joy- 
fully, with thahks to Heaven and America, that I do receive such a 
sum in the shape of wages, by decidedly the noblest method in which 
wages could come to a man. Without friendship, without Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, there had been no sixpence of ¢ha¢ money here. 
Thanks, and again thanks.” 

Some personal sketches follow. Milnes (Lord Houghton) is 
“really a pretty little robin-redbreast of a man ;” Heraud is “a 
loquacious scribacious little man, of parboiled greasy aspect. To me 
he is chiefly remarkable as being still—with his entirely enormous 
vanity and very small stock of faculty—out of Bedlam. He picked 
up a notion or two from Coleridge many years ago ; and has ever since 
been rattling them in his head, like peas in an empty bladder.” “ Of 
Landor,” adds Carlyle, I have not got much benefit either. A tall, 
broad, burly man, with gray hair, and large, fierce-rolling eyes; of 
the most restless, impetuous vivacity, . . . expressing itself in high- 
coloured superlatives, indeed in reckless exaggeration. ... His 
intellectual faculty seemed to me to be weak in proportion to his 
violence of temper: the judgment he gives about anything is more 
apt to be wrong than right,—as the inward whirlwind shows him this 
side or the other of the object ; and sides of an object are all that he 
sees. He is not an original man ; in most cases one but sighs over 
the spectacle of commonplace torn to rags. . . . Two new tragedies 
of his that I read lately are the fatallest stuff I have seen for long : not 
an ingot ; ah, no! a distracted coil of wire-drawings, saleable in no 
market.” And the letter winds up with a jeremiad over his forth- 
coming course of lectures (the fourth and last) “On Heroes and 
Hero Worship.” 

The letters of these years contain much talk on both sides of 
The Dial, the new Bostonian magazine,—edited successively by 
Margaret Fuller and by Emerson himself,—and of John Sterling, 
“‘whom I love better,” says Carlyle, “than anybody I have met with 
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since a certain sky-messenger alighted to me at Craigenputtock, and 
vanished in the blue again.” To Emerson Sterling was attracted 
first by his little book entitled “ Nature,” which he saw lying on 
Carlyle’s table, and carried off with him to Madeira. They gradually 
entered into correspondence, and though they were never to meet, a 
cordial regard sprang up between them, of which a record remains 
not only in these letters, but in Sterling’s dedication to Emerson of 
his tragedy of “ Strafford.” Many are the allusions to the new friend 
in the letters of both correspondents, from that time up to the tragic 
end in 1844, when Carlyle reports of Sterling’s death “ at his house 
in Ventnor, on the night of Wednesday, September 18.” 

A month or so earlier (August 5, 1844), in a letter touching also, 
like most of the letters of this period, on his new Cromwellian task, 
Carlyle makes interesting and graphic report of Alfred Tennyson : 
“Tennyson is now in town, and means to come and see me. Of 
this latter result I shall be very glad: Alfred is one of the few British or 
foreign figures who are andremain beautiful to me ;—a true human soul, 
or some authentic approximation thereto, to whom your own soul can 
say, Brother! . . . He had his breeding at Cambridge, as if for the 
Law or Church ; being master of a small annuity on his father’s 
decease, he preferred clubbing with his mother and some sisters, to 
live unpromoted and write poems. In this way he lives still, now 
here, now there ; the family always within reach of London, never in 
it; he himself making rare and brief visits, lodging in some old 
comrade’s rooms. . . . One of the finest-looking men in the world. 
A great shock of rough, dusty-dark hair ; bright-laughing hazel eyes ; 
massive aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate ; of sallow- 
brown complexion, almost Indian-looking ; clothes cynically loose, 
free-and-easy ;—smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is musical 
metallic,—fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lie 
between ; speech and speculation free and plenteous ; ; I do not 
meet, in these late decades, such ommgaty over a pipe !—We shall 
see what he will grow to.” 

In the autumn of 1847 a memorable episode occurred in the 
history of the friendship of these two remarkable men. Hitherto 
their only meeting had been for two brief days at Craigenputtock, in 
August 1833. After an affectionate intercourse of fourteen years, 
maintained by correspondence across the wide Atlantic, they were to 
meet again in London. Emerson had been invited to England to 
lecture in the chief provincial towns of the North, and accepting the 
proposals and engagements of his friends, he left Boston on October 5, 
and reached Liverpool on October 22, 1847. On the same evening, 
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after resting an hour or two at Manchester, he proceeded by train to 
London, and reached Cheyne Row, where he was duly expected, at 
ten at night.’ “The door was opened,” he records in his Diary, “ by 
Jane Carlyle, and the man himself was behind her with a lamp in the 
hall. They were very little changed from their old selves of fourteen 
years ago, when I left them at Craigenputtock. ‘ Well,’ said Carlyle, 
‘here we are shovelled together again.’ ‘The floodgates of his talk are 
quickly opened, and the river is a plentiful stream. We had a wide 
talk that night until nearly one o’clock.” What a picture, and how 
we seem to realise it! ‘‘ Carlyle and his wife,” adds this trustworthy 
and authentic eye-witness, “ live on beautiful terms.” 

After staying a week at Chelsea, Emerson returned to the North, 
to fulfil his lecturing engagements. Various friendly letters and ~ 
notes passed between them during Emerson’s absence in the pro- 
vinces. In the earliest days of March, Emerson again came to 
London, and Carlyle and he saw a good deal of each other during 
the rest of the season, until Emerson’s departure homeéwards, 
Emerson lectured too in London, and Carlyle was present at some 
of these lectures, 

The correspondence was resumed in the winter of 1848, when 
the two friends were again separated by the Atlantic. As the 
years rolled on, however, the letters grew fewer and farther be- 
tween on both sides, though many interesting topics still remain to 
be glanced at, did the limits assigned us permit. From 1853 (after 
returning from his first visit to Germany), Carlyle’s letters are full of 
complaints and bewailments of the tiresomeness and tyranny of his 
hopeless, self-imposed task on the history of Frederick the Great. That 
gigantic task at last wearily finished, “in the first days of February 
1865,” in little more than a year after its accomplishment a still 
heavier burden fell upon him in the sudden loss of the faithful life- 
partner of his joys and sorrows, during his absence in Scotland, after 
the delivery of his Rectorial address to the Edinburgh scholars, which 
she had accounted so great a triumph. 

A touching letter from Emerson, dated “ Concord, May 16, 1866,” 
a touching letter in reply from Carlyle, written from “ Mentone, 
January 27, 1867,” allude to that solemn event which clouded and 
saddened the slow and lingering remainder of his earthly pilgrimage. 
The next letter, after a silence of nearly three years on both sides, 
bears date “ Chelsea, November 18, 1869.” Other letters followed, 
at long intervals ; the last (from Carlyle to Emerson, dated “ Chelsea, 
April 2, 1872”) contains a remarkable reference to Mr. Ruskin and 
his later work :— 
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** Do you read Ruskin’s ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ which he cheerily tells 
me gets itself reprinted in America? ... There is nothing going 
on among us as notable to me as those fierce lightning-bolts Ruskin 
is copiously and desperately pouring into the black world of anarchy 
all around him. No other man in England that I meet has in him 
the divine rage against iniquity, falsity and baseness that Ruskin 
has, and that every man ought to have. Unhappily he is not a 
strong man; one might say a weak man rather; and has not the 
least prudence of management ; though if he can hold out for 
another fifteen years or so, he may produce, even in this way, a great 
effect.” 

In November 1872, Emerson paid a third visit to England, 
‘and saw Carlyle once again in his now desolate home. “ After a 
short stay,” it appears, “he proceeded to the Continent and Egypt, 
returning to London in the spring of 1873,” and it was then, previous 
to his departure in May, that Carlyle and Emerson met for the last 
time. After that separation the correspondence was not resumed 
on either side. 

A great boon is conferred upon all readers and friends of 
Carlyle and Emerson by the publication of these priceless letters. 
They throw a flood of light upon the mind and life of both writers. 
Professor Eliot Norton, the American editor of the book, also deserves 
thanks and commendation, in the main, for the way in which he 
has executed his labour of love. The task of deciphering Carlyle’s 
somewhat puzzling and tortuous handwriting, which increased in 
illegibility as the years went on and as his hand grew more and more 
tremulous, has on the whole been fairly well. accomplished, with 
far greater success than was achieved by Mr. Froude in the “ Remin- 
iscences,” and the “ First Forty Years” of Carlyle’s Life, or by the 
editor of the “Irish Tour.” A few slips, however, we have noticed. 
We do not believe that Carlyle (who was singularly precise and 
punctilious in regard to proper names), in referring to Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley, of Conduit-street, the publishers of the first 
London edition of “Sartor Resartus,” spelt the name of the junior 
partner in that firm “Ottley” (vol. i. pp. 165, 166, 187, 188) ; or 
that, after cautioning Emerson not to allow the American printers 
of the “ Miscellanies” to spell Mr. Fraser's name with a z (vol. i. 
p- 194), he himself described Mr. Nickisson (Fraser’s successor), 
not once or twice, but systematically and during two successive years, 
as “ Nickerson” (vol. ii. pp. 41, 42, 47, 55, 62). We have ourselves 
seen Mr. Nickisson’s name, correctly spelt, in an autograph letter of 
Carlyle, addressed to the late Mr. J. W. Parker, and we have no doubt 
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that he spelt it correctly in his letters to Emerson.. We are sure that 
he did not write “ Lyulf” in introducing the Hon. Lyulph Stanley 
to his Transatlantic correspondent ; and that, whatever Emerson 
may have done, Carlyle was incapable of perpetrating such detest- 
able Americanisms as “cheerfuler,” “candor,” “ dreadfulest labor,” 
‘“‘ endeavor,” “honor,” “humor,” “ favor,” &c., with which his letters 
are here disfigured, usgue ad nauseam. And why, after this economy 
in spelling, do we meet with such a redundancy as “ Edinborough ” 
(vol. ii, p. 126)? For “program” (vol. ii. p. 175) Carlyle certainly 
is responsible ; that spelling (which appears in the English edition of 
“Friedrich” and in other places), whether or not recommending 
itself for universal adoption, is, as we have explained elsewhere, 
founded at least on an intelligible principle. At p. 36 of vol. i. we 
suspect the word “the” to have slipt out before “ green leaf,” and 
at p. 199 of the same volume “on American prose” should clearly 
read “in American prose” (as any reader will feel assured who turns 
back to the passage referred to, on page 168). A useful and on the 
whole copious and correct Index is appended, though not quite so 
full perhaps as it might have been; and we think the separate 
indexing of Carlyle’s and of Emerson’s letters tends rather to perplex 
and hinder than to facilitate reference. 

One other more serious point we must not omit to mention 
before closing. These volumes abound, the second volume especially 
abounds, in disparaging and in some cases offensive allusions to 
persons who, though in most cases no longer living, have left surviv- 
ing representatives and friends to whom their memories are dear, 
and to whom these splenetic utterances—not intended, when written, 
for the public gaze, but only for the eye of a friend—are not unlikely 
to give pain. These harsh judgments, though we believe in the long 
run they will not seriously or permanently detract from Carlyle’s 
fame, will certainly not tend to increase or advance it. A larger 
exercise of discretionary power, if not in the cancelling here and 
there of a sentence, at least in the substitution of stars or dashes 
for names, was, we think, desirable. It is to be regretted here, as in 
former and more flagrant instances, that that necessity was not 
recognised by the authorised editors of the letters and literary 
remains of Carlyle, who should naturally be, of all men, the most 
jealous guardians of his name and fame. 


RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Is THE SUN BLUE? 


VERYBODY knows that the apparent colour of the sun varies 
according to the state of the atmosphere, and the quantity of 
atmosphere through which it is seen. 

In foggy weather it is greatly reddened, the same when viewed 
through a body of smoke or the sand-clouds of the desert ; and even 
on the same day, under ordinary atmospheric conditions, ;his apparent 
colour varies with altitude. 

When seen on the horizon, the sun is viewed through the lower 
and denser atmospheric strata, which hold a much larger quantity 
of vapour and dust particles than are in the upper and thinner air 
through which the sun is seen at midday. 

The spectroscope enables us to analyse definitely the differences 
of the luminous radiations that reach us under such varying 
conditions. If any particular elementary colour of light is cut off by 
the absorption or opacity of intervening material, dark “ absorption 
bands” take the place of the coloured spaces in this strip of artificial 
rainbow. 

Professor Langley has been hard at work during more than seven 
years, making: elaborate analyses of the solar radiations at different 
levels, from that of the sea up to his station on Mount Whitney, 
13,000 feet above sea-level, and overlooking the driest and most 
desolate deserted district of South California. 

He has not only used the ordinary spectroscope which displays 
and dissects the v7sib/e solar rays by their outspread when passing 
through prisms, but he has also used an instrument which he 
names the “bolometer,” by means of which he can explore the 
lower notes of the scale of solar radiation, that are quite invisible to 
the human eye, but which, when felt by the edge of his platinum 
strip of 5459 of an inch in thickness, indicate their presence and 
variations by the movements of a galvanometer needle that responds 
to variations of temperature of much less than one ten-thousandth of 
a degree of our Fahrenheit thermometers. 
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A description of this instrument would carry me far beyond the 
limits of a note, as would also any attempt to make an abstract of 
the course of these investigations at the varying elevations named, 
but I may state one of the results. 

It is, that not only the redness of the setting sun, but also the 
yellowness or whiteness of the sun when seen with the least attain- 
able amount of atmospheric modification, is not the true colour of 
the sun. Even if we could rise quite above our terrestrial atmosphere, 
the veil of solar atmospheric matter would still deceive us. 

By determining the absorption due to this, Professor Langley 
arrives at the conclusion that the colour of the photosphere or actual 
luminous surface of the sun is blue, “ not only bluish, but positively 
and distinctly blue,” a statement which, he adds, “I have not 
ventured to make from any conjecture, or on any léss cause than on 
the sole ground of long continued experiments, which, commenced 
some seven years since (this was spoken in September last), 
have within the past two years irresistibly tended to the present 
conclusions.” 

Those of my readers who have seen the “‘solid flame” produced 
by the combustion of intermingled oxygen and hydrogen, ze. the 
dissociated elements of water, will understand how intensely blue 
must be a mass of such flame many miles or hundreds of miles in 
depth, and readers of “The Fuel of the Sun” will see how important 
a bearing the discovery of the blue colour of the sun has upon the 
discussion of the origin of solar light and heat. 


THE TRAVELLING OF THE “FIXED” Stars, 


MONG the most refined and delicate of modern physical 
researches, those of Dr. Huggins on the approach and 
recession of the so-called “ fixed stars” are especially remarkable. 

They have been subsequently followed up at the Greenwich 
Royal Observatory and in other places, with very satisfactory 
confirmation of the accuracy of Dr. Huggins’s observations and 
calculations. 

For the benefit of my readers who are not familiar with the 
subject, I may explain that, in the first place, the stars, so far from 
being fixed, are all moving with great velocities, and in various 
directions, but their distances from us are so vast that the displace- 
ments due to such motion can only be detected by delicate observa- 
tions made at long intervals between them. 

Besides this, the visible displacement only indicates their thwart 
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motion, or that which crosses the direction of our line of sight in 
looking towards them. 

A star moving obliquely to or from us will only thus display a 
portion of its motion, that to one side or another, and none of that 
element of its motion which shortens or increases its distance from 
us. A star moving directly towards or away from us will not be 
displaced at all from our point of view. 

How, then, may we discover whether such motion of approach or 
recession occurs at all, seeing that any difference of apparent 
magnitude due to such motion would demand thousands of years to 
become appreciable, so great is the distance of even the nearest of 
the stars ? 

The pitch of a musical note is determined by the number of 
sound waves that strike the ear in a given time, the number per 
second for example. As these waves are moving from the source of 
sound towards us, it is evident that their frequency depends upon 
their length measured in the direction of their approach, and also 
upon the rate at which they travel towards us. If their length is 
diminished, while their travelling speed remains the same, they will 
react more frequently, and a higher note be produced, and vice versd. 
On the other hand, if their length remains the same, but their rate of 
approach is increased, they will strike the ear more frequently, if 
their rate of approach is diminished less frequently, and a corre- 
sponding variation of pitch will be produced. 

Sound travels through air at a mean rate of about 1,100 feet per 
second (it varies with temperature). A sound producing regular 
waves of one foot long would therefore strike the ear at the rate of 
1,100 waves per second. This would produce a close approximation 
to the top note of a high soprano voice, the upper C sharp. 

Let us now suppose that the instrument producing this note (say 
a railway whistle) were receding from the listener at the rate of 56 
feet per second. It is obvious that only 1,044 waves would strike 
the ear. But 1,044 waves per second produce C natural, and 
thus the note would be heard as.a semitone lower. 

If, on the other hand, the instrument were approaching at the 
rate of 74 feet per second, 1,174 waves would strike the ear in that 
time. This is the number that produces D. Thus if we knew the 
actual note sounded by the whistle, we could measure the rate of 
approach or recession of the train by the altered pitch of the note. 

This is the principle of Huggins’s method of determining the 
approach or recession of the stars. Nearly corresponding to the 
diatonic scale of music, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, we have the colours 
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red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet produced, accord- 
ing to the undulatory theory of light, by waves of varying lengths and 
consequent frequency, this frequency increasing from the red up to 
the violet. 

The sun emits all these in an harmonic combination of white light, 
which is broken up or dissected by the spectroscope, which also reveals 
their separate sources or the instruments producing them. These 
instruments are the chemical elements, each of which sings or emits 
its own especial note or chord when ignited, and its vapours absorb 
or obliterate just that same actual note or chord when they veil the 
general light. They thus make a black or blank line at this part of 
the scale. Such a line in the star spectrum, the F hydrogen line, 
was used by Huggins, and was compared with a hydrogen line 
artificially produced, the hydrogen thus becoming the photo-tuning 
fork wherewith to compare the light-pitch. 

He found that this line in the spectra of certain stars was displaced 
when thus compared, in some towards the red, in others towards the 
violet, and he calculated the approach and recession of the stars 
accordingly. 

But there is a great deal of hypothesis in all this. First, the 
broad hypothesis of undulations ; second, that of the constancy of 
pitch for each luminous element ; third, that such substances produce 
the lines in the star spectrum, and besides these the numerical esti- 
mates of wave-lengths and light velocity. Hence the necessity of 
abundant verification. 

Such verifications have been obtained by observations of the dis- 
placement of similar lines in cases of otherwise proved approach and 
recession. Thus the rotation of the sun occurring in such-wise that 
one edge is turning away from us and the other towards us affords a 
test. It has been applied at Greenwich with decided success, the 
observer having his instrument directed by another, so that he was 
ignorant of whether the spectrum it displayed came from the 

‘approaching or receding edge. He determined which by the dis- 
placement, and also the rate of motion to and from. 

The planets, especially Venus, have been similarly used as test 
objects, and more recently the great comet of last year. 

In this case the hydrogen line was not used, but the lines of 
sodium, which this comet displayed, and which are the most definite 
and most distinctly marked of all the spectral lines. They are two 
lines so near together that in small instruments they appear as one, 
and thus they give a measure by means of the space between them ; 
they constitute a natural micrometer. 
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On September 18 last, MM. Thollon and Gay, at the Nice 
Observatory, observed a displacement of these lines towards the red, 
indicating a recession at the rate of 61 to 76 kilometres per second. 

Other and independent observations of the visible motion of the 
comet made at the same date show that it was receding from the 
earth at the rate of 73 kilometres per second. This is a very remark- 
able and interesting verification, as it involves a striking and easily 
intelligible confirmation of the whole theory of light and light waves, 
including the recondite measurements of their length and frequency. 

It also proves that such displacement is no special peculiarity of 
the particular hydrogen line upon which most of the previous observa- 
tions were made, and thus diminishes enormously the possibility of 
deception by mere coincidence. 





WaTER GAS TO THE RESCUE. 


E really do appear to be on the eve of a great change in our 

mode of obtaining power, by the substitution of gas engines 

for steam engines, perhaps not for all the purposes of the steam 
engine, but for a great many of them. 

Gas engines have long been in use for purposes where a small 
amount of power is demanded, and that at irregular intervals. Al- 
though the cost of working such engines is greater per horse-power 
than steam engines, they are economical, inasmuch as the wages of 
a stoker are saved, and the gas may be turned on and off at any 
moment, while for a steam engine the fire must be kept up contin- 
uously, although the work of the engine may be demanded for only 
two or three hours during the day, and these in short periods at odd 
intervals. _ 

I said that these engines are, horse-power for horse-power, more 
costly than steam engines, but this estimate presupposes that the gas 
is bought at gas company’s prices, and that ordinary illuminating gas 
is used. This, however, is by no means necessary. Wherever there 


- is a demand for a considerable amount of power, a very much cheaper 


gas may be made. When steam is projected upon incandescent fuel, 
such as coke or anthracite, the water is decomposed, its oxygen 
going to the heated carbon to form carbonic oxide, and its hydrogen 
being set free. Both of these are combustible gas, more readily 
explosive than ordinary coal gas, and therefore better fitted for gas- 
engine purposes. 

When produced on a practical working scale, they are diluted 
with more or less of nitrogen and carbonic acid ; but, nevertheless, 
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if superheated steam be used and the process properly conducted, 
they are pure enough to be effective. 

Messrs. Crossley Brothers have during the last two or three 
months made use of such gas on a large practical scale in their 
works, and report that they produce 1,000 cubic feet of gas with a 
fuel consumption of 13°2 lbs., and that the gas consumption per indi- 
cated horse-power is 103 cubic feet ; or, otherwise stated, the fuel 
consumption per indicated horse-power is 1°4 lb. . 

They state that the wages of the fireman for the gas generators 
are not more than for a set of steam boilers. 

As no hydraulic mains, no scrubbers or refining apparatus of any 
kind, is required for this gas, the cost of plant is moderate, and 
wherever power has to be transmitted to a distance, the advantages 
are very great, as the gas loses nothing by travelling, while steam is 
condensed with serious loss when carried far from the boilers. Small 
gas engines, acting directly where required, are thus available, where 
otherwise much shafting would be demanded. 

Another advantage, very material in many cases, is that a store of 
power is obtainable by means of a gasholder, and the necessity of 
keeping up steam in large boilers while only a small amount of power 
is required, is escaped. 

It would be a great blessing to London and our other large towns, 
where the use of steam engines is continually growing, if boiler fur- 
naces were altogether superseded by generators of water-gas, which, 
when properly managed, are quite smokeless. 

Only another step would then be needed to render the towns of 
England as greatly superior in artistic beauty to those on the Con- 
tinent as they now are in cleanliness and sanitary decencies. This 
step should be, and I hope will be,the total abolition of domestic 
coal fires, coal cellars, and their dirty be)ongings, by the universal use 
of water-gas for all the operations of cockery and domestic warming 
and ventilation. 

When this takes place, pokers, tongs, and fire shovels will become, 
as snuffers and snuffer trays now are, museum memorials of ancient 
barbarisms, and fire grates will be curious as tinder boxes. 


SKIN VISION. 


* J ACK of all trades and master of none” fairly describes the 
J sarcode or flesh substance which constitutes the vital material of 
the humblest creatures of the animal world. 
This nearly amorphous life-stuff, whether smooth or ciliated on 
VOL. CCLIV, NO. 1828, FF 
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its surface, performs all the functions of respiration, self-nutrition, 
sensation, and motion, without any discoverable division of labour 
among different parts of itself. 

It breathes without lungs or gills, it digests and assimilates with- 
out either stomach, intestines, liver, pancreas, spleen, or lymphatics, 
it perceives light and moves towards it without eyes, it selects its 
food without nose or palate, feels without nerves, and moves without 
muscles. 

All these functions, however, appear to be very imperfectly per- 
formed, and very much mixed ; the advancement in the scale of 
animal life is more broadly indicated by what modern biologists term 
“ differentiation ” than by any other single and general characteristic. 

This evolution of different organs to perform the different func- 
tions of animal life, each one attending to its own particular business, 
has often struck me as curiously repeated in human progress, from 
the savage, who. supplies himself directly with all he uses and enjoys, 
and theréfore uses and enjoys very little, to the civilised human being 
who is a differentiated social organ performing an isolated social 
function in the form of a trade or profession, doing this propor- 
tionally well, and receiving in return the benefit of a share in the 
better performance of all the other functions by the other differen- 
tiated labourers. 

Professor Graber of Czernowitz has recently communicated to 
the Vienna Academy the results of a long series of experiments 
which show how gradually the specialisation of function has been 
evolved in the course of upward animal development. He finds that 
such animals as earthworms, naturally eyeless and “ dermatoptic” 
(skin-eyed), are not only conscious of the presence of light, but dis- 
tinguish between different-coloured rays of light. 

Professor Graber has tabulated the results of his experiments, 
which show how many times more frequently sought is a space 
illuminated with bright green, red, or white light (with the ultra-violet 
rays excluded), than one illuminated with dark blue, green, or white 
(with ultra-violet rays admitted), the conditions of light intensity, 
radiant heat, &c., remaining the same. 

Some other experiments were made upon artificially blinded 
tritons, but I prefer to treat these, and all other cruel experiments, 
with contempt, unless they have a direct and demonstrable useful- 
ness in supplying knowledge that can be used for the cure or preven- 
tion of disease, or of otherwise alleviating pain. 
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TRANSMISSION OF FORCE. 


EONARDO DA VINCI was not only a painter but a man of 
considerable scientific attainments, and his science was of the 
highest order, not merely the rote-learning by which university degrees 
are attainable, or routine mechanical laboratory work, that is chiefly 
worshipped in our learned societies of to-day, but true philosophy 
evolved by profound reflection on the natural phenomena and a natural 
insight of natural forces. 

In a recent number of Za Nature M. de Brocas communicated a 
curious experiment of the artist-philosopher. He says, “ If you give 
a nail a great many blows with a hammer to drive it into a board, 
this will be long and difficult ; but if you stick the head of the nail 
to the face of the hammer by a bit of wax, a single blow equal to one 
of the others will drive it wholly into the board.” 

When at Brighton a few weeks since I sacrificed quite a quantity 
of coppers in patronising a very smart fellow who performs or the 
beach as a stonebreaker. I watched him closely, and discovered the 
secret of his minor but really best performance ; and would not 
reveal it here if I did not believe that the explanation of his ingenuity 
will rather benefit than injure him, especially as I shall thereby place 
him by the side of the great Italian. 

He (I mean the man in tights, not Leonardo) takes large and 
stubborn flint nodules from the beach, places them athwart a piece of 
iron (the head of a common sledge hammer), then, holding down one 
end of the nodule with the left hand, he strikes the other with his 
bare right hand and thus breaks the flint stone fairly through. 
Many suppose that he prepares the flints by breaking and sticking 
together, or by burning, but such is not the case ; he breaks them with 
his hand fairly and completely. 

The secret is this. These flint nodules are all more or less 
rounded, and those selected by the performer are of oblong shape. 
With his left hand he tilts the flint a little, so that the other end 
which overhangs the edge of the hammer-head is raised clear above 
it. When he strikes the stone it partakes of the motion of his hand, 
and thus reaches the metallic edge (which is a raised ridge) with an 
acquired velocity equal to that which would be given to it had it 
been hurled downwards by a like motion, Were the part of the 
stone which he strikes resting firmly on the iron ridge, the force of 
his blow would be mainly exerted in compressing the stone instead of 
driving it forward, and the resistance of the stone to such compression 


would be chiefly effective on the unfortunate palm of the performer. 
FF2 
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This is exactly a counterpart of Leonardo’s experiment. The 
point of the moving nail sharing the velocity of the hammer, concen- 
trates all the vis viva of both just where the wood resists its entry ; 
nearly all the work is done in effecting penetration, just as nearly all 
the work of the stonebreaker’s hand-blow is effective where the moving 
stone strikes the edge of the block of metal. 

The same performer repeats the feat described by Brewster in his 
“ Natural Magic,” that of allowing a large piece of paving stone to 
be placed on his breast and there broken by a violent blow of a 
large heavily swung sledge-hammer. 

If this stone partook of the movement of the hammer as the flint 
nodule does of the hand, the performer would be crushed, but resting 
as it does on an old coat laid on the breast, and the performer arching 
his body by resting on his palms extended backwards and on his feet 
drawn back, he merely suffers a slight vibratory shock, which travels 
through the substance of the stone. The larger the stone the safer 
the performance, though the size of the block adds to the wonder- 
ment of the spectators. 

Possibly I sympathise with this man on the beach, because in my 
boyish days—after reading Brewster—I astonished many of my elders 
by a modification of the last-described experiment. Pretending to 
have a bad corn, and being determined to cure it, I placed on my foot 
a lump of iron (a 56 lb. in some experiments, a portable anvil block 
in others) which appeared already to crush it. Then I presented a 
rather heavy hammer to my friend and requested him to complete 
the operation by striking the block with all his might. This request 
being refused, I struck repeated and violent blows immediately over 
the large toe, and declared the corn to be complete'y cured. 

If any of my readers will repeat this experiment they will find 
that the hammer-blows, however vigorous, are unfelt, provided the 
mass of the block resting on the foot is considerably greater than that 
of the hammer-head. If smaller the effect will be different. 

But for the relative smallness of the nail our usual mode of driving 
it would be absolutely ineffectual, as may be proved by the simple 
experiment of using great muscular effort in trying to drive a large 
nail with a small hammer. The nail will be warmed by the vibrations 
or molecular movements within it, but its forward progress will be 
very unsatisfactory. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ReEticious MANIA. 


E are apparently as incapable in modern days as were our 
ancestors of dealing with religious mania. In extrava- 
gances of language and of conduct, the proceedings of the Salvation 
Army recall the religious epidemics of the Middle Ages, and the 
utterances which shock the sensibilities of the orthodox are, allow- 
ing for the influences that have been exercised by the Reformation 
first, and subsequently by Puritanism, almost identical with those of 
the religious fanatics, or convulsionaries, if I may be pardoned the 
use of the word, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Here, 
for instance, is a short extract from a hymn sung by the Flagellants, 
whose first appearance in England was made in 1352. 
Jesus, by Thy precious blood, 
Save us from the fiery flood ; 
Lord, our helplessness defend, 
And to our aid Thy Spirit send. 
If man and wife their vows should break, 
God will on such His vengeance wreak ; 
Brimstone and pitch, and mingled gall, 
Satan pours on sinners all. 
Truly, the devil’s scorn are they, 
Therefore, O Lord, Thine aid we pray, &c. 

These verses scarcely differ from those which are now shouted 
up and down the streets by members of the Salvation Army. Out- 
breaks of religious enthusiasm have been frequent in all countries and 
times. In 1774 the Orkney and Shetland Islands were subject to a 
curious religious visitation, resulting, with those affected, in violent 
convulsions. Thirty-two years previously, the preaching of a Lanark- 
shire minister started a species of religious mania which extended 
over a wide district and produced most extravagant proceedings. In 
1800 an outburst of religious frenzy, resulting in a species of danc- 
ing mania, spread over the Western States of America. It is fully 
described in an essay on the Chorea Sancti Viti, by Felix Robertson 
(Philadelphia, 1805). Similar instances could be indefinitely multi- 
plied. Enbullitions of the kind are, however, brief. In stating this 
_ fact, I furnish the best solace to those to whom these proceedings of 
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the Salvation Army are wearisome or blasphemous. Not even the 
interested motives of those to whom such manifestations are profit- 
able will assign the latest demonstration a lease of life much longer 
than that of its predecessors. 


HosPITAL WARDS FOR PAYING PATIENTS. 


EFORE very long it is to be hoped that every principal hospital 
in London will be furnished with wards for paying patients 
such as have proved successful at St. Thomas’s. During the last 
year, the forty-one beds which at that institution are set apart for 
patients willing to pay for hospital privileges have been in constant 
request. On more than one occasion, indeed, the demand has been 
in excess of the supply. That men with domestic surroundings will 
readily exchange for the formal and sometimes perfunctory service of 
a hospital the constant and affectionate ministrations of home is not 
probable. Toa man living in chambers, however, who, when he 
hears his outer door shut, knows himself alone, whatever happens, 
through the entire night, and to whom the presence of a nurse of 
somnolent and probably bibulous temperament brings little thought 
of comfort, the chance of being in case of illness transferred to a 
hospital affords a feeling of relief. There are cases, indeed, of 
exceptionally severe suffering, requiring special attention, in which a 
householder, at some expense of personal comfort, would be glad to 
rid those around him of severe responsibility and arduous strain. 
For all reasons the multiplication of these wards is to be desired. 


Risks OF OCEAN TRAVELLING. 


O far from contributing to the security of life, and enabling 
men to battle successfully with winds and waves, the advance 
recently made in ship-building seems to have largely augmented the 
“ perils of the deep.” I doubt if the public mind grasps the state of 
affairs so far as regards the risks of ocean travelling. In the course 
of the year 1882, three thousand one hundred and eighty-two sailors, or 
not much short of two per cent. of the entire body of English sea- 
men, were drowned or otherwise killed at sea. Put in another shape, 
these figures appear more significant. Sixty years is a not unknown 
period during which to follow a vocation. In the course of a 
sixty years’ pursuit of his calling, however, a sailor at the present 
average of loss will be drowned. Of every two men who remain 
sailors for thirty years, one will be killed. That this terrible state of 
affairs exists is vouched for by no less trustworthy an authority than 
the President of the Board of Trade, whose statistics I employ. A 
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portion of this heavy impost may be laid to the charge of exceptional 
weather. Few of us are without personal experience of the successive 
gales of the past autumn. The main cause of destruction remains, 
however—human greed. In spite of all that has been done to secure 
protection for seamen, ships constantly put forth overloaded or 
otherwise in an unseaworthy state. Among those who are respon- 
sible for the massacre of seamen are mercantile corporate bodies, 
such as railway companies and others. So long as a satisfactory 
dividend can be declared, the fact that vessels sail forth overloaded 
is not seldom, to the managers of these, a matter of absolute in- 
significance. More than once I have personally known ships 
belonging to our great companies sent out under conditions which, 
in case of heavy weather, implied all but certain loss. So long as 
the cargo and the vessel are fully insured, loss of life seems to be 
a matter of infinitesimal importance. 


PREVENTION OF DISASTER AT SEA. 


OR a state of affairs such as I have described it is difficult 
to suggest a remedy. ‘To interfere with.the principle of in- 
surance is to strike at the root of mercantile providence. In the 
possible abuse of this system lies, however, the chief temptation to 
the crimes constantly committed. It is difficult to bring home to the 
delinquent the guilt of a murder every witness of which has fallen a 
victim to its commission. We might, however, apply to marine 
insurance the kind of legislation accorded to insurance against 
fire. If honesty could be guaranteed, dwelling-houses in London 
might be insured against fire at an annual cost of less than half 
a crown per house. A large number of fires are, however, ascrib- 
able to the direct action of men who seek to defraud insurance 
companies. Very rarely is one of these crimes fourid out. When 
however it is detected it is called arson, an ugly sounding word, 
and subjects the criminal to the penalties of felony. Let us deal in the 
same spirit with those who send out ships, which are to the sailors 
prisons, with a certainty rather than a chance of being drowned. 
So humane are we that we shrink from the exaction of a death 
penalty. When, however, one or two directors and managers of 
public companies have been branded as felons and imprisoned for 
life, ancther state of affairs will commence. 


CaPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
OT a few thinking men are prepared to support the views of 
Sir James Stephen in his History of the Criminal Law of 
£ngland, that we have gone too far in the indulgence we extend to 
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criminals, by reserving for crimes of murder alone the punishment 
of death. Sir James holds that capital punishment might well be 
reimposed upon “many crimes which outrage to a great degree the 
moral feelings of the community, or testify to an incorrigible hostility 
to society and social laws cn the part of the offender.” Whether 
we have not proceeded too fast and too far in more than one direc- 
tion is a question over which a thoughtful man will be disposed 
frequently to ponder. It is too early as yet, however, to weary in 
well-doing, or indeed to decide if we have done well. Merciful 
legislation is yet barely more than a generation old. Those are yet 
alive who can remember the exaction of a death forfeit for petty 
larceny. To kill a confirmed criminal is a far easier task than to 
convert him, and a far less costly process than to maintain him in 
prison. If we compare, however, the state of things now existing 
with that which prevailed in the early years of the century, we shall 
find justification for confidence in the expediency of what has been 
done. The strongest argument seems to be lost sight of by Sir 
James Stephen. We cannot in our own interest afford to treat 
with merciless severity crime that is the outcome of disease, nor to 
depart from the example of pitifulness we have set. It behovesa 
great nation to teach the lesson of respect for life, and costly as is the 
process, we shall have to keep in constant confinement those whose 
freedom is prejudicial or dangerous to the general weal. If we take 
the ground of mere expediency and economy, homicidal maniacs, as 
well as criminals, should be put to death. The application of a 
high standard is fatal t> any return to past systems of capital 
punishment. 


ARE WE SYCOPHANTS ? 


CURIOUS fact struck me in the course of peregrinations first 
undertaken with a view of seeing if any traces of Chaucer’s 
Stratford-atte-Bow could still be found. One and all of the public- 
houses, to which a large portion of the degradation around me was 
attributable, bore the names of warriors and nobles. The signs they 
carried were Lord Exmouth, Lord Rodney, and other appellations of 
men renowned for territorial influence or for valour. Are we, then, 
a race of tufthunters, that those who have the least conceivable con- 
nection with royalty or aristocracy should be taught a lesson such as 
this? Might we not, if hero-worship is to be inculcated by tavern 
signs, mix with our aristocratic worthies a few of those to whom the 
public is indebted for something more conducive to our well-being 
than a military or naval triumph ? 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











